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PECAN PIE 
that doesn't break the bank! 


Rich, smooth, and caramelly, it tastes 
like the spare-no-expense kind ... yet 
this pecan pie takes no butter at all, 


and fewer eggs than most. 


This pecan pie is made with milk... 
not ordinary milk, but PET Evaporated 
Milk. Double-rich PET Milk can often 
take the place of butter, often save on 
eggs, with delicious results that equal 
or surpass those obtained with more 


expensive ingredients. 


Delicious results and extra nourish- 
ment, too. The half cup of PET Milk 
in this pie has all the food values of 


a full cup of fresh whole milk. 


This pecan pie is one of PET Milk’s 
best recipes. Try it... you'll see why! 


PECAN PIE 


. 

. 

. 

a 

“ 2 Tablespoons flour 
e % cup sugar 

. 1 teaspoon salt 

bd 1 cup dark corn syrup 
“ 2 eggs 

6 Y% cup PET Evaporated Milk 

. 1 cup broken pecans 

© ¥Y%, teaspoon vanilla 

* 

© Mix ina 1%-qt. bowl the flour, sugar 
* and salt. Mix in syrup well. With a fork, 
* beat in eggs, one at a time. Mix in milk, 
7 ° : . 

2 Pecans and vanilla. Pour into a 9-inch 
e Pie pan lined with unbaked pie dough. 
e Bake near center of 375 oven (high 
e moderate) about 50 min., or until firm. 
e Cool before serving. 

* 


. 


e*eee3ees8es#se84s53#ee*ee#e#@ee#e#e#e#e 
“PET” —Reg. U. S. Pat. Orf. 
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APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


49th ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
June 24=27, 1958 


MAIL EARLY 


MAIL EARLY 


(List of Available Hotels on Back of this Page) 





. Reservation requests must be sent to the AHEA 
HOUSING BUREAU, Convention & Visitors Bureau, 
Penn Sq. Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


. Please make all changes and cancellations through the 


HOUSING BUREAU. 


. Room assignments will be made in order received. 


4. 


Single rooms are very limited. Your chances of 
securing accommodations at the hotel of your choice 
will be much better if your request calls for rooms 
to be occupied by two or more persons. 


. Be sure to list definite arrival and departure date and 


time. 


. Be sure to list all names of occupants of rooms. 





AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 
Convention & Visitors Bureau 


Penn Sq. Bldg. session [_| 
Specify name of group 
(HEIB or EXTENSION) 


Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 


Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 











Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 


. Preferred Hotels: 
First Choice Fourth Choice 
Second Choice Fifth Choice 
Third Choice Sixth Choice 
2. Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 
Single room(s) with bath for person(s). Rate to $ per room. 
Twin bedroom(s) with bath for person(s). Rate to $ per room. 
Double bedroom(s) persons. Rate to $ per room. 
Parlor bedroom suite person(s). Rate 


. Date of Arrival Hour A.M. or P.M. 
(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p. m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise.) (If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend please notify the AHEA Housing Bureau promptly.) 


4. Date of Departure Hour A.M. or P.M. 


5. If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 
NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY STATE 


. BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME oe 


(Company) 
(Street Address) 


(City and State) 


I am (please check) AHEA EXHIBITOR 
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FLASHES — 


Janette Kelley, who guided the 
work of the Betty Crocker Kitchens 
for 12 years, has retired because of 
ill health. Helen Hallbert, assistant 
director of Home Service will succeed 
her. Miss Kelley, who will continue 
as consultant to General Mills, first 
joined the company’s predecessor, 
Washburn Crosby, in 1921. Subse- 
quently she moved on to install and 
supervise the first test kitchens of 
several food manufacturers in other 
parts of the country. Miss Kelley re- 
turned to General Mills in 1944 and 
became director of the Home Service 
Department in 1946. Helen Hallbert, 
assistant director for the past five 
years, began her career teaching home 
economics and later entered the field 
of business. For seven years she 
directed the activities of the Meredith 
Publishing Company's test kitchens. 
In 1941 Mrs. Hallbert came to Gen- 
eral Mills as supervisor of the Home 
Service editorial staff and since June 
1953 has served as assistant director 
of Home Service. 


Among the leaflets available from 
the National Dairy Council, 111 
North Canal Street, Chicago 6, II- 
linois, are two specially designed for 
home economics classes. One is a 
notebook-size information sheet on 
the food value and uses of cottage 
cheese. The other is a leaflet showing 
in full color a variety of cheeses. 
Characteristics, mode of serving, and 
place of origin are listed for twenty- 
nine kinds of cheese. 


Du Pont announces that its new, 
economical fabric conditioner, “Zel- 
con,” offers housewives not only 
softer, fluffier fabrics but much greater 
water absorbency, protection against 
static, scorch resistance in ironing, 
and brighter colors than can be ob- 
tained with conventional laundry 
softeners. 


A smokeless, odorless gas _ in- 
cinerator for home use has been 
developed through the American Gas 
Association to help combat the air 
polution problem. Several manufac- 
turers are now marketing the mod- 


erately priced, smoke-banishing in- 
cinerator which features completely 
automatic operation, ability to con- 
sume difficult types of combustible 
waste, easy removal of the slight ash 
residue, and an average capacity of 
seven pounds. Fuel costs average 
about five cents a day and units may 
be installed in utility rooms, base- 
ments, back porches, or even in 
kitchens. 


Extra baking and roasting capacity 
is provided by new over-size ovens 
on all 1958 Roper 30- and 36-inch 
gas ranges. In spite of their size, the 
new ovens are said to be fast heating 
and economical to use. Roper spokes- 
men say the oven in the 30-inch 
range is large enough to hold a 35- 
pound turkey and a casserole dish. 


Beads-O’-Bleach goes into na- 
tional distribution this spring with a 
new formulation which they expect 
to completely replace the former 
product in all markets by the end 
of June. Purex Corporation, Ltd., 
presents the new, dry Beads-O’-Bleach 
as the “ideal bleach,” equal in per- 
formance to liquid bleach but with 
the tremendous bonus of safety to 
fabrics afforded by dry bleaches. 


Four new soups are now being 
distributed nationally by the H. J. 
Heinz Company. The quartet are: 
Minestrone, Chicken Vegetable, Veg- 
etable Beef, and Turkey Noodle, and 
they bring to twenty the number of 
soups in the Heinz line. The com- 
pany has just issued also a new 
pamphlet, “Guide to Better Nutri- 
tion,” which has been compiled in 
the interest of better health through 
better nutrition from infancy through 
old age. Copies may be secured by 
mailing your request to Baby Food 
Counselor, Heinz Baby Foods, Box 
57, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


After six years of experimentation 
the John Oster Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, has perfected a 
stainless steel container which is 
open at both ends for the Osterizer 
liquefier-blender. The double open- 
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ing permits thorough cleaning and 
sterilization. The new container 
promises to be not only a boon to the 
homemaker but also to laboratories 
and hospitals. 


An informative bulletin from the 
California Prune Advisory Board 
contains nutrition notes, buying 
guides, and interesting recipes utiliz- 
ing prunes. Also included are methods 
of plumping and cooking dried prunes 
plus tips to menu planners. The 
Prune Trumpeter is edited by Flanley 
and Woodward, Inc., 30 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, New York. 


For those interested in the trend 
to a reduction of fat calories in the 
breakfast, the Cereal Institute has 
issued a new leaflet entitled A quick 
and lasting energy breakfast that is 
low in fat and low in cholesterol! For 
your copy, write to Cereal Institute, 
Inc., 135 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. 


A Sliced Turkey Main Course is 
another “one-serving” dish that has 
been added to the Swanson line of 
frozen foods put out by Campbell 
Soup Company. The sealed aluminum 
dish contains both dark and white 
meat, moist stuffing, brown gravy, and 
mashed potatoes. 


Two leaflets are being offered free 
to home economics teachers by Lily 
Mills, Shelby, North Carolina, for 
sewing classes. Available in any 
needed quantity are 10 Tips About 
Thread To Make Your Sewing Easier 
and Glossary at a Glance, which in- 
cludes a dozen “how-to” definitions 
of important stitching terms. 


Free visual aids on Dental Health 
and Personal Grooming which have 
been planned and tested for definite 
grade groupings and subject areas are 
available from Bristol-Myers Products 
Division, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. 


A self-polishing wax named “Klear” 
has been developed by Johnson’s Wax 
especially for the new white and 
light-colored floorings. It is based on 
a chemical discovery called “Plexon,” 
which is very hard and crystal clear 
like plexiglas or lucite. The company 
states that Klear will never discolor 
or yellow and will resist water-spot- 
ting and scuffing. 
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Pre-washing Care: 


Check fabric, bindings, and colored trimmings for color fastness. To test fabric, 
squeeze an inconspicuous corner in a bowl of water of temperature to be used for 
washing. To test bindings and colored trimmings, press with a hand iron between 
folds of a damp, white cloth. If any trace of color appears in water or on cloth, dry 
cleaning is necessary. 

Vacuum, brush, or shake draperies and slip covers before washing. Remove drapery 
hooks, check seams, mend any rips. Pre-treat heavily soiled areas by sprinkling Tide 
on wet fabric and rubbing between hands or brushing. 


Washing Care: 


Draperies and slip covers can be washed safely and conveniently in your automatic. 
Use fine fabric procedures and an all-purpose sudsing detergent like Tide. Frequent, 
gentle washing will preserve their life. Colorfast draperies and slip covers may be 
washed in warm to medium hot water. 





If there is no fine fabric cycle on your automatic washer, reduce the wash time to 
4-5 minutes. If more time is needed on heavily soiled items, a second washing in 
fresh water and fresh Tide suds will be more effective than a prolonged washing 
in the same water. 


If no fine fabric cycle is available, or if the fabric contains a synthetic fiber or a resin 
finish, shorten final spin to 1-2 minutes to reduce wrinkling. 


Drying Care: 

Dry in automatic dryer, according to manufacturer's directions, or hang on line. 
Turn just the top hem of draperies over line. Hang slip covers between parallel lines 
for faster drying. Replace them on furniture while still slightly damp. Then they can 
be more easily smoothed and stretched to fit, making pressing unnecessary. 


Tide Guide 


Water Temperature 


Colorfast and shrinkage 


controlled: 100°F.—125°F. 


Washing Cycie 


Fine fabric cycle 
or reduce 
A Product of 


Regular cycle to 4-5 mins. 


Amount of Detergent 





For top-loading or wringer washers—start 
with 1-1! cups of full-action sudsing de- 
tergent like Tide. In hard water or for heavy 
soil, use more detergent. For front-loading 
automatics, use enough Tide so suds are 
approximately halfway up window. Start 
with 4 cup. Add more, if needed. 


Procter & Gamble 


Wringer washer: 4-5 mins. 





New Tide with Reserve Cleaning Power is perfect for modern washing methods. That's why 25 
manufacturers of top-loading automatics pack New Tide in their machines right at the factory. a 








This is the eighteenth of a series of Tide Washday Notes. Clip it for reference. For reprints (and previous Washday 
Notes), punched for standard notebooks, write Tide, Procter & Gamble, Dept. R., Box 296, Cincinnati 1, Ohioe 
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@ Beulah V. Gillaspie, AHEA president, and 
Mildred Horton, AHEA executive secretary, were 
two of the national leaders invited to attend a fed- 
eral conference on “The Foreign Aspects of U. S. 
National Security” in Washington on February 25. 
The non-partisan conference—which included 
speeches by the President, the Vice-President, and 
the Secretary of State, Former President Truman, 
Adlai Stevenson, and other leaders of both parties— 
was called to discuss the requirements of U. S. 
foreign economic policy with emphasis on partner- 
ship with the developing nations of the Free World 
and to explore means of “conveying to our citizens 
a fuller flow of information about these require- 
ments.” 


@ Motivation and education were the most per- 
sistent nutrition themes at an all-day National Food 
Conference in Washington, D.C., on February 24. 
Conference participants in the national conference 
sponsored by the food industry heard leaders in 
government, agriculture, medicine, education, and 
business, as well as those working specifically in 
nutrition and home economics, emphasize the im- 


portance of food but also the fact that we, as a 
nation, are not using our abundant food supplies 
as wisely as we should for greatest benefits from 


our food supplies. At breakfast, Vice-President 
Nixon told the Conference of the heartbreaking 
evidences he had seen in some parts of the world 
of the lack of adequate food supplies and warned 
that “food may well prove to be a more decisive 
weapon than satellites.” President Eisenhower 
emphasized the need for the food picture to be a 
world picture and that we must continue to export 
foods to friendly foreign nations. 


In the morning session David Allman, MD, 
president of the American Medical Association, told 
the conference that three of the greatest current 
dangers to our nutritional well-being are obesity, 
quackery, and questionable claims in food adver- 
tising. James H. Hilton, president of Iowa State 
College, introduced the theme of more effective 
nutrition education and motivation—ideas which 
were further developed in the afternoon program 
by several speakers including two AHEA members 
—Miriam E. Lowenberg of Pennsylvania State 


University and Adelia M. Beeuwkes of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Dr. Lowenberg suggested 
that we try to remember that children are not little 
adults and that their food preferences differ greatly 
from those of adults—of great importance in 
fostering the beginnings of good food habits. Miss 
Beeuwkes emphasized the importance of strength- 
ening good food habits in adolescence and pointed 
out the need to find motivation appropriate to the 
age of the person. “To grow big and strong is the 
last wish that most teen-age girls would express,” 
she said. She urged the food industry to back a 
co-ordinated program in nutrition education. 

Closing the day’s program Herrell DeGraff of 
Cornell University contrasted two framed copies 
of Millet’s The Man with the Hoe and The Gleaners 
with samples of the packaged, frozen, semi- or com- 
pletely prepared ingredients which could be trans- 
formed into a meal in a few minutes and with the 
fact that today one family can produce enough food 
for itself and for 19 other families. The real basis of 
the progress from The Man with the Hoe to the 
farmer feeding himself and 19 other families has 
been the Land-Grant College, which provided the 
education that made it possible to direct the scien- 
tific knowledge of many areas to agricultural pro- 
duction, concluded Dr. DeGraff. 

AHEA President Beulah V. Gillaspie, Treasurer 
Eleanor O. Barnes, Business Manager Elizabeth 
Mount, and Editor Mary Hawkins attended the 
Conference. 


@ The Textile Fiber Products Identification bil! 
(HR 469) which passed the House of Representa- 
tives in the last session of Congress was the subject 
of hearings by the Senate interstate and foreign 
commerce committee in late February and early 
March. The Senate committee will now consider 
whether to report out legislation or not. [See the 
Washington News page of the February JouRNAL.] 


@ Ruth M. Leverton has been named associate 
director of the Institute of Home Economics in the 
USDA's Agricultural Research Service. For the 
past year, Dr. Leverton has been assistant director 
of the Human Nutrition Research Division of the 
Institute. A recipient of the AHEA Borden Award, 
Dr. Leverton is known both nationally and inter- 
nationally for her work in nutrition. She was 
formerly on the Experiment Station staff at Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College and on 
the teaching staff and Experiment Station research 
staff at the University of Nebraska. 
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Zoning and Planning 


ONING is an instrument of government de- 
signed to regulate the character and use of 
buildings, use of land, and the density of popula- 
tion. As someone has so aptly said, it is a device 
to apply the rules of good housekeeping to com- 
munity development—a way to keep the kitchen 
stove out of the parlor, the bookcase out of the 
pantry, and the dinner table out of the bedroom. 
Local units of government have long exercised 
some kinds of control over land use within their 
boundaries. Some of our colonial settlements con- 
fined powder mills to the outskirts of the village. 
Massachusetts in 1692 authorized certain towns to 
assign areas for the location of slaughter houses. 
The town of Modesto, California, in 1885 limited 
the location of laundries to certain specified dis- 
tricts. St. Louis as early as 1893 was prescribing 
the areas in which livery stables could be operated. 
Los Angeles in 1909 enacted a “zoning” ordinance 
which divided the city into industrial and residential 
districts. New York in 1916 also enacted a com- 
prehensive city zoning ordinance. 

With the coming of the automobile, population 
began spilling out of the cities into the rural country- 
side. In 1923 Wisconsin recognized this fact by au- 
thorizing its counties to enact zoning ordinances for 
the areas outside of cities. This authority was modi- 
fied in 1929 to permit counties to zone for such non- 
urban uses as agriculture, forestry, and recreation. 


Why the Recent Interest in Zoning? 

In recent years we have seen a notable resurgence 
of interest in zoning. A 1957 University of Wiscon- 
sin leaflet on the subject was out of print in a few 
months. Zoning and economic development have 
begun to appear on the agenda of agricultural 


‘This article draws heavily from publications by two 
eminent rural zoning authorities: W. A. Rowlands, How to 
Make Rural Zoning Ordinances More Effective, Exten. Circ. 
546, Univ. of Wisc., 1957, and Erling Solberg, Rural zoning, 
present and future, J. Farm Econ. 33, No. 4 (Nov. 1951).— 
R.].P. 
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Raymond J. Penn 


Dr. Penn is a professor of agricultural economics 
in the College of Agriculture at the University of 
Wisconsin and has assisted with many publications 
and conferences on zoning and planning for land 
use in rural areas. 


policy meetings which have usually been devoted 
solely to price policy matters. The fact that a zon- 
ing article is included in this journal is itself an 
indication of increased concern with the question. 

Why this growing interest in zoning? The basic 
reason is to be found in the rapid changes that are 
now taking place in our economy. A subdivision 
takes over a farming area; an industry builds a 
plant on the outskirts of a city where soon the land 
and water may be needed for residential purposes; 
a city must purchase highly valued developed land 
for a street, highway, or park; intergovernment re- 
lations are strained to manage all local services 
especially education. 

Economists and others generally hope that con- 
flicts between people over resources will be resolved 
by the mechanism of market prices. This assumes 
that the price paid for resources will reflect the 
combined values of all people interested in them. 
The person who pays the highest price presumably 
can do so because he will put the resource to its 
most profitable use. 

This is still our primary method for resolving 
However, operating without 
restrictions permits things to happen that we do 
not like. 

Even more than guiding current use, zoning is a 
way to implement the widely held notion that we 
should use every means possible to improve our 
communities and make them adequate for the 
future. 


land-use conflicts. 


What Do We Expect of Zoning? 


One very important aim of zoning, of course, is 
to protect and preserve property values by elimi- 


nating waste in the settlement and development of 
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land. It can help guide long-range land-use develop- 
ment. It does this by providing a means for the 
day-to-day handling of conflicts in land use. 

1. Zoning can protect residential areas against 
encroachment of undesirable uses. 

The family home can lose a large part of its 
value, either sales value or its value as a place to 
live, when an oil storage plant, a garage, or a fac- 
tory is located next door. Noise, smoke, smell, and 
heavy traffic reduce the value of any residential 
neighborhood. 

One of the chief problems here is that the fast- 
moving suburban development is taking place out- 
side of cities. By the time the rural local govern- 
ment gears itself to service the new use, the devel- 
opment too often has already progressed to the 
point where residential and other uses are hope- 
lessly intermingled. Cities have long used zoning 
to protect urban residential values. The current 
need is for comparable zoning in suburban areas. 

2. Zoning can reserve land for recreational uses. 

We have seen a rapid increase in the demand 
for recreational land use as more of our population 
resides in closely settled areas and works indoors 
in plants or offices. One need only compare the use 


made of an area such as Yellowstone Park 20 years 
ago and now to see the magnitude of the increased 


demand for recreation. We may expect the needs 
for recreational land to continue to increase. 

Zoning has not often been used directly to re- 
serve land for recreational use. In Wisconsin it 
has been used to prevent farming and exclude 
certain types of business establishments in recrea- 
tional areas. Also, about five million acres have 
been placed in the forestry districts to prevent set- 
tlement and other uses which interfere with fores- 
try. 

Thus, in Wisconsin, zoning’s contribution to 
recreation has been indirect but exceedingly im- 
portant. It has stimulated the development of 
forests which are one of the resources basic to 
recreation, and in addition it has held out some 
potentially valuable recreation land. 

8. Zoning can reserve industrial sites for future 
industrial use. 

We expect the great expansion of industry to 
continue. Our economy is now producing 2% times 
as much goods and services as it did 15 years ago, 
and the industrial establishments of today require 
larger land areas. 

Buildings are low, and parking lots are necessary. 
No longer does the plant need to be close to where 
people live. Rather it must be close to highways 
as well as railways, waterways, and airlines. 
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Modern industry 
amounts of water. 

All of this means that good industrial sites are 
limited. Some communities have realized the value 
of industrial sites and have zoned certain sites 
against any but industrial use. In fact some com- 
munities have called these areas “industrial parks” 
and have invested community funds to buy and 
develop the land. 

4. Zoning can protect the land along highways 
from uses which are both unsafe and unsightly. 

Highways built only a few years ago to by-pass 
congested areas have often become the focus of a 
new center of congestion. These and older high- 
ways threaten communities with some very high 
costs in terms of highway accidents, space for widen- 
ing the roadway, or property losses if relocation is 
necessary. 

Some of the things zoning might do are to require 
adequate set-back provisions, limit uses to those not 
restricting vision, and limit access to the highway. 

5. Zoning can prevent landowners from either 
knowingly or unwittingly exposing themselves and 
their property to physical hazards. 

An obvious example is restricting a river’s flood 
plain to uses which will not involve substantial loss 
in the event of a flood. The loss of human lives 
has, of course, been the primary cost of floods. It 
is the reason that flood control has been considered 
of sufficient public interest that nearly all the finan- 
cial cost of flood control programs is borne by the 
federal government. We are spending large sums 
of money to control and prevent floods. In many 
instances questions are being raised as to whether 
it would be more desirable and less costly to give 
the river room to flood rather than attempt to pre- 
vent floods. The very levees built to protect land 
against the flood often confine the river and make 
the flood more severe in other areas. 

Zoning could be used to restrict the flood plain 
to parks or other uses that in case of a flood would 
not involve loss of human life or the destruction 
of a high-cost or irreplaceable property. 

There is a growing sentiment that flood plain 
zoning, along with flood insurance, in many in- 
stances, offers the best and least costly alternative 
to present methods of flood control. 

These are only a few of the types of problems on 
which communities are beginning to look to zoning 
for help. 

A zoning ordinance is simply a legal instrument 
by which government uses its police power to regu- 
late what an individual may or may not do with his 


land. 


is also requiring increased 
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Such an ordinance may be enacted by any unit 
of government that has authority to use police 
Generally the ordi- 
nance classifies land into use districts or zones, with 


power for these purposes. 


the boundaries of each zone clearly described— 
either by map or legal property descriptions or 
both. The text of the ordinance also contains the 
specific land-use regulations applicable to each zone 
or district—for instance, the prohibition of indus- 
trial or commercial uses in a residential zone or of 
auto graveyards along scenic highways must be 
spelled out in the law. 


Using Zoning Authority 
Because police power is a severe directive force 


and to make sure sufficient public purpose is served 
to warrant the use of such authority, very im- 


portant rules and procedures have been established. 


The legal procedures affecting zoning are the re- 
sponsibility of each state and hence vary from state 
to state. However, here is a list of some of the 
minimum requirements of zoning ordinances. 

(1) Zoning (police power) can only be used 
to protect “health, safety, morals and general wel- 
fare.” This means there must be a substant'al 
public interest to be served by the regulation. 

(2) State enabling legislation is necessary before 
a local unit of government is authorized to zone. 
These enabling acts generally describe in detail 
the procedures which must be followed in passing 
a zoning ordinance. Although a state zoning ordi- 
nance could be passed, zoning for land use gen- 
erally is permitted only when enacted by local 
units of government—the town, the county, the 
village, or the city. , 

(3) The ordinance cannot deprive the landowner 
of his property without “due process of law.” In 
the language of the U. S. Supreme Court the 
guarantee of due process demands that “. . . the 
law shall not be unreasonable, arbitrary, or capri- 
cious, and that the means selected shall have a real 
and substantial relation to the object sought to be 
attained.” 

(4) The individual must have adequate oppor- 
tunity to be heard, generally through formal public 
hearings. 

(5) Generally zoning ordinances cannot be ret- 
roactive; hence a nonconforming use at the time of 
enactment becomes a legal use. However, some 
ordinances are being enacted which liquidate ex- 
isting uses after the landowner has had a reasonable 
time to recover his investment. 

(6) The individual always has recourse to the 


courts. But in addition most zoning ordinances 
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establish an appeals board to which an individual 
can take his grievance. These boards usually have 
authority to make minor modifications in the regula- 
tions so long as they do not violate the intent of the 
ordinance. 

(7) Procedures for modification or repeal of the 
ordinance should be available. 

In addition to these formal procedures, Wisconsin 
experience indicates several other procedural steps 
that are almost indispensable in getting a sound 
zoning ordinance enacted and enforced. 

The first of these steps is to have adequate basic 
information and land-use analysis available. Facts 
about topography, drainage, types of soil, land 
ownership, assessed valuation, and present land 
use are generally basic to a zoning decision. Com 


information—such as the boundaries of 


munity 
school districts or other units of government, the 
location of streets and highways, of parks and city 
dumps—is also important. And, of course, it is 
important to have information about the people 
of the area—their hopes and aspirations, their re- 
source needs for an adequate standard of living, 
as well as the past and expected future trends in 
population. 

In addition to all this, some sort of forecast is 
needed as to the direction of the whole economy 
In short, a large amount of research is a primary 
requisite of good zoning 

In the process of working out a zoning ordinance 
we in Wisconsin have found that the researcher 
or specialist is most effective and his analyses are 
most readily accepted when he is considered to be 
working at the request oj and in the interest of 
the decision-making group. Having his activities 
result from a request by the local unit of govern 
ment contemplating zoning is almost indispensable 
if the researcher is to become identified with the 
community. 

A second very important step is that the people 
affected by the zoning ordinance participate in the 
decisions on whether to zone, what use districts o1 
zones should be included in the ordinance, and the 
location of the district boundaries. In Wisconsin 
this step is usually accomplished by a series of 
educational meetings. At these meetings the basi 
information and the land-use analysis are presented 
The local people test the information against their 
meetings 


experience. Out of these educational 


come the decision to zone and, in most of the rural 


of actual boundaries of 


counties, the establishing 
the district. 
Local government officials attend these educa 


tional meetings. As one would expect, final enact 
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ment of a zoning ordinance is much easier when 
the elected officials know that the major decisions 
have been made by their constituents. And cer- 
tainly the administration of the ordinance is much 
improved when the ordinance has behind it the un- 
derstanding, the force, and the will of local people. 


Zoning Should Be Part of a Positive Land-Use 
Plan 


In spite of the very considerable function that a 
zoning ordinance has in guiding future land use, it 
is only one (and not necessarily the most im- 
portant) of a number of group decisions about how 
land should be used. That is, the basic plan is 
more important than the tool. 

Although the zoning ordinance and the land-use 
development plan are two separate things, in actual 
practice they are so closely related that the term 

“zoning” may be used to mean the law itself, the 


land-use plan it reflects, or both. 

This should not blind us to the fact that a land- 
use policy or land-resource development plan must 
of necessity precede any zoning ordinance. The 
ordinance undertakes the task of classifying land 
into use districts or zones, establishing their bound- 
aries, and prescribing the regulations applicable to 


each. Obviously this cannot be done without some 
notion of the future use of all the resources in the 
area. Furthermore, the zoning ordinance will be a 
success in direct proportion to the quality of the 
plan. 

Once a good resource development policy has 
been developed, it can be used to guide many ac- 
tivities in addition to the zoning ordinance. It can 
be a guide to investment and lending agencies, a 
guide to land valuation for tax assessment or for land 
transactions, a guide to slum clearance or urban re- 
newal activities, and a guide to such rural programs 
as the Soil Bank or the Rural Development pro- 
gram. 

The importance of a positive land-use plan can 
be well illustrated by the experience in Northern 
Wisconsin beginning in the middle 1920's. Much 
of the cut-over forest land could not profitably be 
developed in agricultural use. Tax delinquency in- 
creased, and the taxes on property still paying its 

vay had to be increased to carry the cost of local 
government. This, in turn, forced more tax de- 
linquency. The problem was how to break this 
endless chain of effects. 

The need for a positive land-use plan was appar- 
ent. Researchers were studying the problem; legis- 
lative committees were conducting investigations; 
local government officials were trying to find ways 
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of paying the cost of local government. Out of all 

this came the decision that a large amount of land 

should be devoted to forest use. 

Zoning ordinances were enacted in 27 Northern 
Wisconsin counties. They placed about 5 million 
acres of land in the forestry districts and prohibited 
agricultural use and year-round settlement on it. 
Zoning became one of many activities directed 
toward the land-use goal of establishing forests on 
this Northern Wisconsin land. Some of the effects 
have been: 

1. Wood-using industries have developed and are 
managing over three-quarters of a million acres 
of privately owned “industrial forests.” 

2. The state has enacted a forest crop law which 
encourages the private landowner and the county 
to devote land to forests. 

Laws were passed to permit counties to exchange 
with isolated settlers (nonconforming 
users). Often the county was able to trade land 
close to the highway, 
the nonconforming user's isolated tract of land. 
where local 


land 

school, or community for 

There were many instances, too, 
people, in the “barn raising” tradition, helped 
the isolated family move buildings and facili- 
ties to the new location. 

. The land-purchase program of the federal gov- 
ernment assisted by offering to buy out those 
isolated farms in the fore sstry zones which, gen- 
erally because of high cost, could not be handled 
by local efforts. Also two federal forests were 
established in the area. 

Out of the entire co-operative effort has come 
almost 5 million acres of valuable forests under 
organized management; a rapidly growing recrea- 
tion industry, an improved educational system illus- 
trated by one county which in the early 1930's had 
34 one-room rural schools and now has none. 

Zoning was born as a tool of urban government. 
But it came of age in a rural setting where, instead 
of simply being a restrictive law, it showed that it 
possesses creative power. The rural experience has 
demonstrated that, far from losing freedom by 
accepting zoning, a community can actually give its 
citizens more independence by giving them more 
protection in the development and use of resources. 

Population pressure on the land will certainly 
continue to increase. In almost every community, 
zoning will be used as a way of restricting or en- 
couraging specific land uses. But it will be em- 
ployed to best advantage by men and women who 
have a rather clear view of the kind of community 
in which they wish to live and work and rear their 


families. 





Consumers and Their Trading Stamps 


UCH ado about trading stamps has devel- 

oped recently. Legal entanglements, legis- 

lation, cost and price studies, debates via advertise- 

ments, all have contributed to the controversy. In 

the midst of it all, consumers stand bewildered. In 

Pennsylvania Dutch vernacular, it “wonders” them 

who is right—the advocates or those who condemn. 

What is the situation? What is a tenable inter- 
pretation of the situation which consumers face? 


Background and Current Situation 


Consumers find themselves buying in the huge 
American market—a market which makes available 
They find them- 
selves making dozens of decisions daily—decisions 
deserving deliberate thought—though deliberation 
Decisions which merit con- 


a multitude of goods and services. 


often is discouraged. 
sidered judgment—though external forces often 
tamper with consumers’ best judgment. Decisions 
which must be made for better or worse. Decisions 
whose effects will remain and with which the con- 
sumer must live. 

Consumers find lure set for them; lure to break 
down considered judgment, to minimize deliberate 
thought, to build loyal—though sometimes blind— 
patronage. One such lure is the omnipresent pre- 
mium in many cloaks—such as door prizes, jingle 
contests, trading stamps. Lures long have played 
a part in American selling schemes. Remember the 
sack of chocolates for the children when Dad paid 
the grocery bill? Or theater tickets for favored cus- 
tomers? Or, more recently, drawings for air condi- 
tioners and TV sets? 

Premium plans have evolved from the older hit- 
or-miss affairs to more systematized sch« mes. As 
early as 1851, one company introduced coupons with 
its soap. These coupons could be saved and then 
exchanged for a premium. 
adopted and adapted by others—particularly tea 


This innovation was 


and coffee companies which gave gifts in accord- 
ance with the amount of merchandise the consumer 
purchased. After the Civil War, coupon plans be- 
came increasingly popular. 

In the early 1890's a new plan was conceived. 
This was to become the trading stamp plan as we 


know it today. The main differences between 
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stamps and their predecessors, the coupons, were 
the size and the taste left in your mouth—stamps 
were smaller than coupons and had glue on them. 
With the necessary licking these stamps could be 
put in books and accumulated until enough were 
saved to redeem for merchandise. 

A Milwaukee (Wisconsin) store was the first to 
adopt this type of stamp plan. Several stores fol- 
lowed suit, each issuing its own stamps and usually 
redeeming the stamps for store merchandise at an 
agreed rate of exchange. 

From meager beginnings, stamp companies have 
increased in numbers and spread geographically. 
Today stamps are offered in many types of stores 
and several plans exist.'. The single-store stamp 
plan, whereby the individual store issues its own 
stamp and does its own redeeming, still is used. 
A slight variation of this plan is one in which the 
Here 


the principle is the same, but no stamp is involved 


cash register tapes are saved and redeemed. 


In addition, some stamp companies are owned as a 
subsidiary of a retail store or chain. But the most 
familiar plans today are the stamp plans which exist 
as separate and independent businesses. This type 
Here, 
the stamp company is an independent business, 
which sells the stamps to the retailer and redeems 
Most plans have 


of stamp plan developed in the mid-1890’s. 


filled stamp books for premiums. 
these common features: the stamp company sells 
the stamps to the retailer, the retailer gives these to 
the customer—usually at the rate of 1 stamp for 
each 10 cents in purchase—customers may save 
these stamps and redeem them for premium mer- 
chandise. Consumers may collect the same kind 
of a stamp from several merchants, of course. 

One ot 


the commonly found plans for redeeming stamps 


Several redemption methods exist, too. 


involves selection of merchandise in redemption 


* Vredenburg discusses various stamp plans in detail. Se« 
Harvey L. Vrepensurc. Trading Stamps. Bureau of Busi 
ness Research, Indiana University School of Business, 1956 
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centers maintained by the independent stamp com- 
panies. These redemption centers display pre- 
mium merchandise much as any retail store displays 
its goods. Persons wishing to redeem stamps may 
inspect merchandise, ask questions, compare the 
allowance for a filled book on various items, and 
finally select their premium article. Or, persons 
who find it inconvenient to visit the redemption 
center may select merchandise from catalogs, send 
filled stamp books to the stamp company, and in re- 
turn receive premium merchandise by mail. Other 
redemption plans include the participating retailer 
plan in which the retailer redeems the merchandise 
in the store. Variations of the plan include redemp- 
tion of filled stamp books for merchandise from the 
store's regular stock or for premium merchandise 
supplied by the stamp company but which is made 
available in the stamp-giving store. Some redemp- 
tion plans pay cash. 

Today, 400 to 600 independent stamp companies 
are in business. These companies and their prodi- 
gies, the stamps, have about 30 million followers, 
representing half or more of the American families, 
and cover an estimated $30 billion of goods and 
services. Last year’s premiums had an estimated 
retail value of one billion dollars. In addition, from 
800 to 1200 plans are operated by individual stores 
covering a large volume of business.’ 

Stamps are found across nearly the whole Ameri- 
can market. But certain types of stores predominate 
as stamp givers—food stores, gasoline stations, and 
drug stores hand out the most stamps, trailed by 
dry cleaners, dry goods, and department stores. 
Even funeral homes, savings institutions, and ferti- 
lizer dealers have joined the procession. Recent 
publicity told of a chamber of commerce giving 
stamps to persons voting in a city election. In late 
January, a stamp plan was announced in which 
stamps will be redeemed for term life insurance. 


Stamp Plans 

Most trading stamp plans have the same basic 
design: The stamp company and the retailer sign 
a contract; the stamp company provides the re- 
tailer with stamps, advertising materials, and promo- 
tional aids; the retailer pays two-tenths to three- 
tenths of a cent per stamp; the consumer receives 
stamps at the rate of one for each 10-cent pur- 
chase. Thus, for every dollar sale, the retailer may 
give stamps costing him 2 to 3 cents. Of course, 
not all customers take the stamps, and thus in 
reality each dollar sale does not cost the retailer 
this much in stamps given for purchases. 


* Ibid. 
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In developing stamp plans, retailers and stamp 
companies have argued that consumers will be so 


eager to save stamps that they will switch their 
patronage from stores not giving stamps. If enough 
customers flock in for stamps, and if the larger 
crowds can be handled without increasing costs of 
operation, the store adopting stamps may be able to 
offer them without increasing total costs per sale 
unit, and thus maintain prices no higher than they 
would be without stamps. Such would be the case 
if the increased sales resulting from the 
crowds made it possible to spread fixed costs (those 
which the store incurs regardless of the volume of 
its sales—for example, rent, heat, lights, janitorial 
service ) over enough more business to is ar these 
fixed costs per sale unit and allow the cost of the 
stamp plan to be absorbed without increasing costs 


larger 


and prices. 

Also, it is argued that stamp plans may be ab- 
sorbed without increasing total costs per unit of 
sale since they will help in controlling credit losses. 
Proponents of stamp plans hold that credit control 
can be achieved by giving stamps only with cash 
purchases or if a charge is paid within a specified 
time. Further, it is argued that by selective stamp- 
giving the lay-away and will-call pile-ups may be 
controlled, thus eliminating, or at least reducing, 
those costs. Another argument is that trading 
stamps can aid in controlling the peak loads for the 
store; that is, judicious giving of double stamps (2 
stamps instead of 1 for each 10-cent purchase ) can 
“perk up” sluggish days or off hours, thereby mak- 
ing possible fuller use of store facilities and per- 
sonnel at those times and leveling out the flow of 
customers. 

Regardless of the claims made for stamps and 
the various opuses which may be played around 
the same theme, the basic features of all plans 
are: (1) to encourage customers to patronize con- 
sistently a certain store or groups of stores giv- 
ing the same kind of stamp and (2) in return for 
this loyal patronage, to give premium merchandise 
for accumulated stamps. 


Why Collect Stamps? 

Consumers have various reasons for saving 
stamps. Among these is the desire to be “thrifty.” 
Collecting stamps conscientiously and re deeming 
them eventually for merchandise gives some con- 
sumers the feeling of thrift—they have “saved” in- 
directly. Whether they have saved, of course, de- 
pends on many other factors than just the fact the »y 
have collected and redeemed stamps. 

To other consumers, stamps make possible a feel- 
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ing of the “fulfillment of a goal.” 
wanted something for a long while and, 
money is difficult for them, collecting stamps may 
make it possible to acquire an item which they 


They may have 
if saving 


otherwise wouldn't discipline themselves to ac- 
complish. 

Still other consumers gain the satisfaction which 
comes with thinking they're “getting something for 
nothing.” They may glow with pride over getting 
an item “free.” 

And still others may look upon stamps as an op- 
portunity to get something indirectly. This means 
they don’t have to squeeze s something else into an 
They may be able to acquire 
an item through the * Here again, of 


other factors also influence whether they 


already tight budget. 
‘back door.” 
course, 
actually are better off getting the merchandise 
with stamps. 


Effects on Consumers 


Several possible effects of the “wedding” of trad- 
ing stamp plans and consumers’ susceptibility to 
promotional devices can be perceived. One pos 
sible outcome is that consumers may become stamp 
conscious and less price conscious. They may tend 
to choose among stores on the basis of w hether the "y 
offer stamps regardle »ss of comparative prices. In 
become so loyal to a 
stamp-giving shifted their 
patronage to it—that they become oblivious to 


addition, consumers may 


store—once they've 
changing price situations. I yal customers may not 
check to see whether the general price level in the 
stamp-giving store tends to “drift” higher than that 
in other stores once it has a considerable number of 
“stamp converts.” Blind loyalty is desired by the 
stores; it is something to w hich consumers need to 
be alert. 

Another potential outcome is that consumers may 
buy unnecessary articles to fill a book of stamps. 
If a book is ne -arly full, this may be an imports unt 
influence in pushing an unwary consumer “over the 
precipice” of impulse buying. 

An obvious question which arises in connection 
with trading stamps concerns costs of operation and 
This is a question which can’t be answered 
However, al- 


prices. 
definitely with present information. 
lusions already have been made to certain con- 
siderations which bear upon the answer. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has been studying the 
effect of trading stamps on food prices, but thus far 
has been unable to isolate the effect precisely. 
Certainly, however, the cost of the stamps is a cost 
which the retailer has to recover by some manner 


or means. 


CONSUMERS AND THEIR TRADING STAMPS 


Another effect which may result is that fewer 


price specials and markdowns are offered when 


If so, the 
“evaporate” 


stamps are given. savings claimed for 


stamp collectors may through fewer 
cash savings on special-priced merchandise. This is 
one of the reasons which make it very difficult to 
identify precisely the effect of trading s 
consumers—it depends not only upon the general 


cost effects of the stamp plan but also upon the 


stamps on 


combinations of items which consumers buy. For 
example, if one consumer would buy few, if any, 
items which would be marked down in the absence 
of stamps while another consumer might buy many 


mark- 


downs are offered after stamps are adopted by the 


marked-down items, and if fewer of these 


store, the effect on the two consumers is quite dif 
ferent. Therefore, even if it were possible to isolate 
the cost and price effects in general, it would over- 
simplify the problem to quote this if our main in 
terest is in the effect cn individual consumers or 


consuming units. 


What Consumers Can Do 


Consumers all, we stand bewildered by the 


predicament. What can we do in our own inter- 
ests? As professional people, what can be done in 
counseling those with whom we work? What can 
groups and organizations do? 

First of all, 


prices at stamp-giving stores and non-stamp stores, 


consumers will do well to check 
where possible. This involves checking prices on 
individual items to give some idea of the situation, 
but the important consideration is the general price 
level of the stamp store compared with the non- 
stamp store. Since consumers tend to buy goods 
in “clusters,” they probably are interested more in 
what is the effect of stamps on the “cluster” of 
goods they buy. Therefore the question becomes: 
Is the price le vel higher at the stamp store? 
Another guard consumers might well maintain, 
is to avoid buying unnecessarily just to complete a 
stamp book. This can be quite a temptation for 
some consumers. The premium they want so badly, 
and toward which they have “saved” so strenuously, 
may be in the balance, and the long-awaited satis- 
factions they anticipate from the premium article 
may be too much for them. If, in the face of this 
situation, they buy only added amounts of articles 
they will be needing anyway and if these are stor- 
able, the consequences may not be too important. 
If, however, a consumer buys articles which other- 
wise would not be purchased, and if it distorts the 
family budget, then the purchases just to fill a stamp 


book probably are not in their best interests. 
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In some communities, consumers have little 
choice whether they shop at stamp-giving stores 
or non-stamp stores—nearly all are giving stamps. 
And this is the situation in which the argument that 
the cost of stamp plans can be absorbed without in- 
creasing prices by spreading overhead costs over a 
larger volume of sales becomes debatable; for if all 
stores are giving stamps of one kind or another, 
where is the added volume due to the attraction of 
stamps to come from? If consumers find them- 
selves in such a situation with nearly all stores giv- 
ing some stamp, it probably is to their best interests 
to select a store which gives the stamps of an estab- 
lished, reliable stamp company provided, of course, 
that the other factors important in the selection of 
a place to shop are favorable. With the influx in 
the stamp business there have been some abuses. 
Therefore, it is well to know the stamp company 
behind the stamps; after all, stamps are collected 
with the hope of redeeming them some day. Who 
would save money in a bank which they fe It was on 
shaky footing? It’s the same with stamps and the 
companies issuing them. 

Another way in which consumers can make the 
most of the situation is to shop the premium store 
or catalog as carefully as if they were paying the 
clerk cash or sending a check with their order. 
This involves checking the allowance for a filled 
stamp book on various articles—the book is worth 
more on some articles than on others. If a con- 
sumer has several articles in mind, it makes sense 
to choose the one on which the allowance for the 
filled book is highest. 

Another point, if the merchandise received from 
a stamp company proves defective, consumers 
should return it and secure an adjustment as they 
would from any retailer. 

One further point, consumers may make better 
use of their resources if they look upon their cash 
and filled stamp books as one. Cash spending and 
stamp book “spending” (redemption of filled books ) 
is more effective if co-ordinated in an over-all plan. 
For example, some people have access to certain 
merchandise at below-retail prices. If so, they 
probably will not want to redeem their stamp books 
for any of this type of merchandise. They will do 
better to buy for cash the items on which they can 
secure a price reduction and to use their stamp 
books for other items. Another aspect of this cash- 
and-stamp-book co-ordinated-spending plan would 


Planning Summer Study? 
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be to use the stamp books as substitutes for cash 
spending and not as something over and above what 
might otherwise be spent. That is, if accumulated 
stamp books can be used to buy some item already 
agreed upon to be included in the family budget, 
the saving which is realized in cash spending may 
be diverted to some other entirely different use or 
actually saved for use in the future. To achieve 
this integration, families will do well to discuss their 
over-all spending in relation to the stamp situation. 
For example, individual family members may be 
able to co-ordinate their stamp collections in a 
fashion which will help them acquire something of 
mutual interest more quickly. Or, if family mem- 
bers have occasion to shop at various stores giving 
different stamps, they can easily work out a stamp 
pool for exchange of stamps. 

One of the main advantages of a discussion of the 
stamp situation by family members, and even rela- 
tives and friends, is the analysis of the circum- 
stances and the resulting formulation of thoughts as 
to whether stamps are desirable and what action is 
possible and/or appropriate. Also, if no changes 
appear likely, what shifts and adjustments can they 
as a family make to salvage the most out of the 
stamp situation? 

Larger groups may also have an interest in trad- 
ing stamps. Certainly, it is difficult to get detailed 
facts and information with which to make definite 
conclusions. However, much may be gained by in- 
terested groups considering the situation and de- 
veloping their own ideas in light of present knowl- 
edge. 

One revealing way to have light shed on this 


complex entanglement would be for consumer 


groups to invite retailers to discuss the trading 
stamp situation with them. Retail businessmen 
have their own firm beliefs about stamps—some for, 
others against. Groups with consumer interests 
might consider inviting retailers who do and don’t 
give stamps to present their side of the picture to 
them and use this as a “springboard” for group dis- 
cussion. of course; 


many other possible ways for groups to proceed will 


This is only one suggestion, 


come to mind. 

After careful analysis of the trading stamp situa- 
tion, group action—including action by professional 
groups with consumer interests—may seem appro- 
priate. Home economists can be of real help to 
consumer-interest groups as they study the situation. 


See Summer Study Opportunities on pages 304 to 313. 





Scholarship Students Encircle the Globe 


N these days of satellite headlines it is gratifying 
to remember that for a good many years stu- 
dents aided by U. S. scholarship funds have 
been effective globe-circling couriers of international 


good will. The American Home Economics Asso- 


ciation’s own 123 international students, who since 
1930 have studied home economics at 50 colleges 
and universities in the United States on the As- 
sociation’s international awards, have increased 
that good will in 37 countries around the world. 

The five young women who this year are studying 

home economics at U. S. colleges and universities 
that are co-operating in their awards come from 
El Salvador, Iraq, Japan, The Netherlands, and 
New Zealand. 
Jeanne Bouman of Roermond, the Netherlands, 
AHEA’s tenth Helen W. Atwater fellow, is study- 
ing at Iowa State College. Born in Indonesia of 
Dutch parents, she returned with her family to the 
Netherlands when she was five years old, and there 
she had her elementary, secondary, and college 
training. 

After graduating in 1946 from the Opleiding voor 
Landbouwhuishoudleerares, a training college for 
home economics teachers at Posterholt, she taught 
home economics in a secondary school in the Zee- 
land area of Holland and classes for adults in 
villages of the section. She then returned to Indo- 
nesia and from 1949 to 1952 taught in training 
colleges for teachers in Djakarta and Surabaia, 
where her students were Indonesian and Chinese 
girls. 

Returning to Holland in 1952 she taught for 
two years in the home economics college at Deven- 
ter and during this period took a dietitian’s course 
in Amsterdam. In August 1954 she joined the staff 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations as a home economist and was 
assigned to the Arab States Fundamental Educa- 
tion Centre, a community development training 
center at Menoufia, Egypt. She left Egypt in 
August 1957 to come to the United States via The 
Netherlands. 

At Iowa State College Miss Bouman is majoring 
in home economics education and after obtaining 
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Jeanne Bouman of The Netherlands, AHEA’s 1957-58 
Helen W. Atwater fellow, is studying at lowa State 
Colle ge 


her master’s degree there hopes to return to FAO 
service in the Middle East. 

“I believe,” she says, “that each one of us who 
has a chance to contribute her small part to relieve 
the tremendous problems and suffering in the less- 
developed areas should consider this a duty. In 
this way, bit by bit, mutual understanding and 
respect between East and West might be built up. 

Misako Miyamoto of Tokyo, Japan, the 1957-58 
AHEA-Omicron Nu international scholarship stu 
dent, is studying at the Merrill-Palmer School in 
Detroit, Michigan. Born in Bangkok, Thailand, 





Misake Miyamoto of Japan, who is studying at the 
Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit, Michigan, is the 
1957-58 AHEA—Omicron Nu student. 


she spent four years of her early childhood in 
Sumatra, but says she has only vague memories 
of living there. In Japan she studied at Japan 
Women’s College at Semmongakko from 1945 to 
1948 and earned a bachelor’s degree in home eco- 
nomics at Japan Women’s University in 1954. She 
also held a Ministry of Education scholarship at 
the University during 1955-56. 

Fond of children, she majored in child study and 
was a teaching assistant in child psychology at 
Japan Women’s University from 1948 to 1956, when 
she was made an instructor in child psychology. 
Especially interested in the intellectual develop- 
ment of young children, she has tested during 
recent years hundreds of children who came to the 
University’s Institute of Child Study. She also 
assisted in the standardization for Japanese children 
of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale. 

This year her courses at the Merrill-Palmer 
School include Basic Principles in Human Assess- 
ment, Play Therapy, Early Childhood Education, 
Child Psy chology, and a general graduate seminar. 
She also has an opportunity to observe the preschool 
children as well as children referred for play ther- 
apy. Upon her return to Japan she hopes to resume 
her professional career as a child psychologist at 
Japan Women’s University. 

“The Merrill-Palmer staff and students have made 
a deep impression on me,” Miss Miyamoto says, and 
“I shall always remember them and the memorable 
year in the United States. I wish to thank the 
AHEA and the Merrill-Palmer School most heartily 
for the wonderful opportunity to come to the U. S$ 
for study.” 


Amal Iliyah Najjar, who is studying at Montana 
State College, is from Baghdad and is AHEA’s first 
international scholarship student from Iraq. She 
is the second of nine children in her family. After 
receiving a BS degree in 1952 from the College of 
Commerce in Baghdad, she worked for two years 
as an accountant in the Ministry of Health, then 
one year in the Institute of Nutrition and another 
in the Institute of Maternal and Child Health. 
From 1955 to 1957 
assistaat with the Ministry of Social Affairs in com- 
muriity development in the villages outside Bagh- 
dad, part of the funds for which came from the 
U. S. Point IV program. At Montana State College 
she is taking various home economics courses that 
she thinks will help her in teaching community 
returns to her home- 


she was a home economics 


development when she 
land. 


Patricia Dorothy Coleman of Dunedin, New 


Zealand, the 1957-58 AHEA-Phi Upsilon Omicron 
student, is studying for a master’s degree 
Technological Colle ge in Lubbock. She received 
a diploma in home science education in 1944 from 
the University of Otago and did subsequent study 


it Texas 


Amal Iliyah Najjar, AHEA’s first international stu- 

dent from Iraq, and a student at Montana State College, 

lived in the Home Management House during her first 
term on the campus. 
















at Auckland University and on a scholarship at 
Ecole de la Chambre Syndicale de la Couture 
Parisienne in Paris. Before assuming in February 
1956 her recent position of lecturer in clothing at 
the University of Otago, she taught clothing in high 
schools in Auckland and had several years of varied 
experience working with home science extension 
in both rural and urban areas of New Zealand. 

This year at Texas Technological College she is 
majoring in clothing and textiles and is particularly 
interested in curriculum planning and the organi- 
zation of clothing courses there and in other colleges 
and in the methods of teaching and presentation 
used in the United States. 

“The opportunity afforded me as an international 
scholarship holder,” Miss Coleman says, “will enable 
me to return to my former position in New Zealand 
with added qualifications, but, of even greater im- 
portance, as a teacher much enriched by the privi- 
lege and experience of working with staff and 
students at the college which I am attending.” 

Ofelia Miranda Menéndez of San Salvador, E! 
Salvador, the Association’s 1957-58 Louise Stanley 
Latin American scholarship student, is AHEA’s first 


Ofelia Miranda Menéndez, AHEA’s first student 


from El Salvador and first to study at Skidmor 
College, is the 1957-58 Louise Stanley Latin American 
student. 
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Patricia Dorothy Coleman of New Zealand, the 1957- 
58 AHEA-Phi Upsilon Omicron student, is enjoying 
study at Texas Technological College 


student from that country and first to study at 
Skidmore College in Saratoga Springs, New York. 
In 1950 she received a primary school teaching 
certificate from the Normal School in San Salvador 
and supplemented it in 1955 with a year of study 
at the University of Puerto Rico. Her experience 
has been that of auxiliary teacher from 1951 to 1954 
in official and Baptist schools in San Salvador, and, 
most of home economics 


recently, supervisor 


workers in El Salvador’s Division of Secondary 
Education 

Although a special student this year at Skidmore 
College, she says she would like to earn her 
bachelor’s degree in home economics in the United 
States as her country offers no home economics 
specialization. Upon her return to El Salvador, 
she plans to “help develop and increase the program 
and extend it to the five areas of home economics 
in the secondary level of education.” 

Two other students—from Italy and the Phil 
ippines—who also were granted 1957-58 AHEA 
international awards were unfcrtunately unable to 
accept them, and the Association learned of this too 
late for suitable arrangements to be made for alter 
nates. 

Co-operating institutions. The American Home 
Economics Association is again grateful to the In 
stitute of International Education for its part in the 
selection of this year's AHEA international students 
and in administrative arrangements for them and to 
the four co-operating colleges and the Merrill 
Palmer School for helping financially and in many 
other ways to meet the needs of the Association's 


1957-58 international students 








Homemaking Education for Boys as Well as Girls 


ITH the launching of the Russian satellite 

an overwhelming demand has come for 
reconstruction of school curricula in order that our 
nation may have more and better trained scientists. 
The desire that this country maintain its position 
as a world power seems to be the root of our ulti- 
mate concern for scientific education. 

Suddenly, however, we seem to have equated 
world power and world leadership with the physical 
sciences only. We seem in danger of forgetting 
that civilization—our civilization, at least—demands 
advances in humanitarianism, in philosophy, and in 
spiritual ——— as well. As Norman Cousins 
puts it, “. .. what the nation needs today even more 
than scientists is men of wisdom and vision.” He 
also states, “. . . it needs men who are not afraid to 
bet their public careers on big ideas and who are 
as much concerned about the safety and rights of 
the next generation as they are about their own.’ 

We might add that the nation needs strong homes, 
as well. 

Home economics from its beginning has been 
concerned with values and goals in personal and 
family living for all people. We believe that we 
have something to contribute to boys as well as to 
girls in this area. This discussion tries to consider 
some of the aspects of the inclusion of boys in a 
home economics program or the designing of 
program especially for boys. 


Reaching the Boys and Girls 


Homemaking education is now reaching only a 
small percentage of the secondary school popula- 
tion, and the majority included are girls. Though 
some high schools offer home economics to boys 
in separate classes and there are a few classes of 
boys and girls taught together, we are far from 
a program reaching all young people. 

One of our goals should be to extend the op- 
portunities for youth to develop the common under- 
standings, skills, and values needed for home and 
personal living and to which home economics can 
contribute. Some of these are: a desire to share 
in homemaking responsibilities, the establishment 


Science will not save us, Saturday Rev., Dec. 14, 1957, 
p- 20. 
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and appreciation of satisfying relationships with 
others, an understanding of how to meet nutritional 
and health needs of individuals and families, man- 
agement of personal and family resources with con- 
sideration of consumer buying in order to achieve 
personal and family goals. 

Hand in hand with efforts to extend home eco- 
nomics programs is our responsibility to help pupils 
understand the importance of, and reasons why they 
need and are taking, courses in homemaking educa- 
tion. Pupils need to recognize both the benefits to 
themselves and the value of healthy individuals and 
well-managed happy homes to all society. 

We continually see evidence of the importance 
of helping youth live happily in their present homes 
and later in homes of their own. Such factors as 
marriage at an earlier age, women working outside 
the home, changing attitudes toward men’s and 
women’s roles, reduced outside help, and technolog- 
ical changes in the home have led to a sharing by 
men of homemaking tasks—including both the phy S- 
ical care and the intellectual guidance of children. 
Men as well as women need preparation for these 
tasks. 

A more immediate area is the need of boys whose 
mothers are working to learn how to prepare some 
meals, take care of younger brothers and sisters, 
and carry out simple garment care and repair. 
Some boys going on to college may be better pre- 
pared to contribute in the functioning of their liv- 
ing areas—be they fraternity houses, co-operative 
houses, or bachelor apartments—by having had 
education in home and family living in high school. 
A few boys may see in a specific area of home eco- 
nomics, such as foods and nutrition, a means to 
further their education or make a career. 

In recent years high schools have increasingly 
extended their responsibility to include both prep- 
aration for college and preparation for life. When 
attention has been focused on the role of the high 


school in our society, much of the concern has 
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centered on general education. Any changes in 


general education are dependent both upon the 


consideration of ideals and values in a democracy 
and an analysis of needs, problems, and interests 
of the pupils as they develop from the interactions 
of the individual and his environment. 

With the growing concern for the high school 
program by the general public, home economists 
have a golden opportunity and a responsibility to 
help determine basics in the total curriculum. 
Some people may say launching a school-wide 
curriculum revision is ideal thinking; yet in some 
places it may come upon us as a crash program. 

For too long, perhaps, we have underestimated 
our role and failed to consider our responsibility 
in the development of the. total school curriculum. 
Too often when we, as homemaking teachers, begin 
thinking in terms of educating boys and girls for 
home and family living we think in terms of “our 
own’ programs instead of the entire curriculum of 
the school. 

Pupils and parents can make effective contribu- 
tions in curriculum development. However, each 
should only share responsibilities at level com- 
parable with his or her abilities. In other words, 
neither parents nor pupils should be expected to 
make decisions in areas for which their preparation 
would be inadequate. 

Until such a time as the local school system un 
dertakes a 
teachers in home economics share the re- 


serious consideration of curriculum re 
vision, 
sponsibility of determining how they may most 


effectively guide both boys and girls. 


Approaches Used in Providing Homemaking 
Education for Boys 


The traditional approaches through which boys 
have experienced homemaking education include 
exchange of boys’ classes in agriculture or industrial 
arts with girls’ classes in homemaking for a period 
of a few weeks each year. Separate classes for 
boys in homemaking and classes for boys and girls 
together may have come as an outgrowth of ex- 
change classes. 

Regardless of the organizational structure used 
for programs for boys, there are various advantages 
and disadvantages to be considered. Classes in 
homemaking for boys alone claim the advantage 
of being able to approach units of instruction from 
the boys’ point of view. Many teachers believe 
that, at the junior high level, discipline is more 

easily maintained if classes for boys and girls are 
separate. On the other hind, units in homem: iking 


education are included frequently as a part of core 


HOMEMAKING EDUCATION FOR BOYS AS WELL 


AS GIRLS 


curriculum with classes of boys and girls together in 
junior high school. 

Another often-heard objection to classes of boys 
and girls together at the junior high level appears to 
be based on differences in their social development. 
This factor, however, has greatly decreased by the 
time pupils have reached the eleventh and twelfth 
grades. 

Placing boys and girls together in the same home- 
making class claims the advantage of approaching 
the solution of problems from the points of view of 
both sexes. Boys and girls learn much from each 


other. 


Understanding of Youth Needed 


Understanding the physical, emotional, social, 
and mental development of pupils through various 
stages is basic to effective teaching of youth. 
Moser’s series of Toward Understanding Boys and 
Toward Understanding Girls? gives in outline 
form needs and interests at various age levels based 
on scientific study. 

An effective program also depends on selecting 
activities keyed to the home background and matu- 
students 


rity level of the In junior high school, 


pupils may take pride being well groomed and 
enjoy participating in the preparation and service 
of simple meals. Also, according to their maturity 
levels, boys and girls may show interest and some 
ability in care of children. As a broader concern, 
pupils may well be growing toward a further under- 
standing of individual roles in their present living 
situation and ability to contribute effectively as 


family and community members, both now and 
later in homes of their own. 

In considering a program in homemaking educa 
tion at the senior high level for boys and girls to- 
gether, units of instruction may include personal 
and family finance with emphasis on consumer 
education, home management, housing problems, 
family relationships with attention given to mar 
riage and establishing a home, child development, 
and food for the family including marketing. 

Worth-while experiences may include: field trips 
such as to a men’s clothing store to study selection 
of boys’ and men’s clothing or to the meat market 
to study retail cuts of meat; the use of resource per 
sons, such as the representative from a housing 
agency to discuss financing family housing; a panel 
consisting of selected people in the community with 


technical training to discuss marriage problems; 
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audio-visual aids, such as films; and use of the 
opaque projector, bulletin boards, and/or flannel 


boards. 


How to Judge Effectiveness 


Probably there has persisted in our minds the 
question, “How may I, as a teacher, know when a 
program for youth in homemaking education is 
meaningful?” Just as in any other real-life situation, 
teachers possess “antennae” with the capacity for 
picking up the “frequency” or feelings of pupils. 
Boys usually demand a practical, down-to-earth 
approach in the solution of home problems, and 
they reflect the effectiveness of the program by their 
interests, their attitudes, and motivation to further 


” 


learning. 

Any true approach in evaluation seeks evidences 
of changes in behavior. Evaluation is a constant 
pursuit and not a ritual dependent upon written 
devices at the end of the unit. Teachers observe 
pupils acting and reacting every day: they hear 
comments from pupils, parents, and other teachers. 
There is a potential for the teacher actually hearing 
more than what is being said—the undertones. 

In determining the meaning of a program for boys 
and girls a teacher might well be aware of such 
questions as: What are the attitudes of the boys 
and girls in the class toward home and family liv- 
ing? Are adolescents really interested in pursuing 
problems in homemaking? If not, why not? How 
have understandings of youth been furthered? In 
what ways are young people as family members 
better able to contribute both now and later in 
homes of their own? Was instruction given which 
was appropriate for both boys and girls? 

Not all evidences of growth will be available 
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until years later when some of the pupils’ present 
learnings will have proved their greatest value. 
Interviewing young people who are now experi- 
encing education in home and family living twenty 
years, even ten years, hence should be gratifying 
and give direction for teaching. Fortunate is the 
teacher who has had ten years of teaching boys and 


girls to rely on for evaluation and guidance. 


Educating Teachers for the Program 


When we consider the preparation of teachers 
at the pre-service level, are we concerned enough 
about students’ having an understanding of all 
family members in various types of families? In 
what ways can and are we enriching the student 
teaching experiences so that future teachers may 
be better prepared to guide both boys and girls? 
At the in-service level, we might well conside: 
what is being done through workshops, district 
meetings of teachers, newsletters, or supervisors’ 
working directly with individual teachers or smal] 
groups of teachers on a family-centered approach. 

Some teachers still may be in the process of ac- 
cepting the idea of giving education in homemak- 
ing to boys as well as girls. The teacher's maturity 
and interest, realistic understanding of youth and 
concern for their welfare, as well as her skill in 
teaching homemaking should guide her decision, 
for they will determine much of the success of the 
program. 

When we are presented the challenge of home- 
making education for boys as well as girls, let us 
be willing to assume leadership and to both teach 
and learn. Teachers who believe that homemaking 
education is for all youth will make some provision 


to include both boys and girls in their programs. 


The Holding Power of College 


Teaching, nursing, home economics, physical education, music, and business 
administration, in that order, had the greatest holding power among women 
college students, according to “Retention and Withdrawal of College Students,” 
a report just issued by the Office of Education and covering the college careers 
of more than 12,000 students who initially enrolled in 1950. 


In answer to questions on why they went to college, men most frequently 
listed the importance of a college education in earning a living. Women gen- 
erally mentioned academic, social, and homemaking considerations. 

The study also showed that teaching drew 94 per cent more women than 


home economics, the next most popular subject. 
More than half of the students switched majors 
About 6 out of 10 who enter college graduate. 


and business administration. 
during their college career. 


Next came English, music, 


Copies of the publication may be ordered from the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, Government Printing Office, W ashington 25, D. C., 


for 25 cents. 





More Women Are Working 


UTSTANDING among developments affect- 
ing the labor force in the United States 
over the past few decades has been the remarkable 
increase in the number of women and girls engaged 
at work outside of their homes. Especially signifi- 
cant in the increase has been the growing participa- 
tion in the labor force of women 35 years old and 
Over. 
Gainful 1910 7.8 
women and girls 14 years old and over. This num- 
ber had not quite doubled in 1940, when the 
In 1947, 


but ten years later, 


workers in included million 


average was 14.2 million. it had increased 
to 16.9 million, 1957, the 
average number of women working was 21.9 mil- 
There are indications that this total will ex- 

3 million in 1960 and 33 million by 1975 (1). 
This trend raises numerous questions of particular 


lion. 
cee d 2 23 
interest to home economists concerned with home- 
making programs suited to the current American 
pattern of living. for 
Why are they entering the labor force, 
what are they doing? How many are married and 
have children? What about the future of the trend? 
Answers to many questions are found in publica- 
tions of the United States Bureau of the Census 
entitled Current Population Reports—Labor Force. 
Statistics in these reports are gathered in monthly 
surveys of the population of working age (14 years 


Who are these women, ex- 


ample? and 


and over) the main purpose of which is to provide 
the basis for estimates of the total number of em- 
ployed, the total unemployed, and the number of 
persons not in the labor force. In these surveys in- 
formation is obtained from a scientifically se lected 
sample of about 35,000 interviewed households ji 
330 areas throughout the country. The major in- 
formation collected is the reporte .d economic activ ity 
or status of the surveyed persons during the cale ndar 
week ending nearest the 15th day of the month. 
While the primary purpose of these monthly sur- 
veys is to establish a basis for estimating currently 
the number of persons employed and unemployed, 
they frequently include questions on selected sub- 
jects the answers to which yield valuable informa- 
tion that is published in special reports. Available 
in such special reports are studies of subjects such 
as work experience of the population, education of 
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workers, employment of white and nonwhite per- 
sons, marital status of workers, women past 35 in 
the labor force, and numerous others. 

For several decades there has been a continuing 
trend upward in the number of women 35 years old 
and over who have entered or re-entered the labor 
Since the end of World War II, 


has increased 50 


force. the number 
of these women in the labor force 
per cent, from about 8.5 million in 1947 to almost 
13 million in 1956, the last year covered by a special 
In 1940 there 5.8 
ears old and over in the labor 
the of 


younger women added to the labor force grew by 


report on this age group. were 


million women 35 \ 


force (2). In sharp contrast, number 
only 5 per cent from 1947 to 1956, and the number 
Stated another way, women 
half of the 


labor force during the decade yet represented only 


of men, by 10 per cent. 


past 35 accounted for increase in the 


ve 
re. 


a third of the population of working a 
1947 


and over in the 


Since the number of women 35 years old 
population has increased by 
more than 6 million. This growth alone would 


have accounted for two-fifths of the total number 
of women added to the labor force had there been 
no change in the rate of participation in the labor 
force. More important, however, has been the ris 
ing proportion in this age group who work outside 
the home (27.7 per cent in 1947 and 35.3 per cent 
in 1956). 
of 30.9 in World War II, a percentage equalled in 
1950 and surpassed during the Korean conflict. The 


This proportion had “peaked” to a rate 


percentage grew sharply during 1955 and 1956, 
both years of unprecedented peacetime industrial 
expansion and correspondingly increased job op- 
portunities. 


More Married Women Are Working 


The reports on the labor force reveal many facts 
regarding the contribution of working women to the 
general economy that are of special interest to stu- 
dents of socioeconomic trends. Normally constitut- 


ing the large majority of women 35 years old and 
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over, married women naturally represented 70 per 
cent of the 4.5 million women added to the labor 
force between 1947 and 1956. Also in that decade, 
the proportion of married women over 35 who were 
employed or seeking jobs increased from 20 to 30 
per cent. At the same time there was only a small 
increase in labor force participation by widowed, 
divorced, or separated women of comparable age— 
37.4 per cent to 39.4 per cent—and practically no 
change for single A similar situation pre- 
vailed among women under 35 years of age, an up- 
swing in the rate for married women from 19.7 per 
cent to 27.5 per cent, but no significant change oc- 
curred for those in other marital status groups. 

As a result of the differing trends, as among age 
and marital status groups, married women living 
with their husbands now represent the majority of 
all women who are workers (53 per cent). In the 
early war period, by contrast, single women were 
almost as numerous as married women in the labor 
force, and wives over 35 accounted for only about 
25 per cent of all women workers. ro 


women 


Older Women Are Working 


Another notable effect of these developments is 
that the late “forties” is gradually becoming the 
peak age for labor force participation among 
women. During 1956 the average labor force rate 
for women 45 to 49 years old was about 47 per cent, 
a figure as high as or higher than that for any other 
group except 18- to 19-year-olds. Labor force par- 
ticipation rates of women past 45 had reached levels 
by 1955 that had not been expected generally until 
1965 or 1970. This situation contrasts strongly with 
that which prevailed a decade or more ago, when 
younger women dominated the female element in 
the labor force. Ten years earlier, for example, the 
proportion of women 18 to 19 years old and those 
20 to 24 years old in the working force was 52 per 
cent and 45 per cent, respectively, while for women 
45 to 54 years of age the proportion was only 33 per 
cent. (Separate data were not available in 1947 
for women of the 45 to 49 age group. ) 

Since the end of World War II, on the other hand, 
the proportion of young women (14 to 34) at work 
has increased relativ ely little, moving from 35.1 per 

cent in 1947 to 36.8 per cent in 1956. The slightly 
growing tendency of younger women to work out- 
side the home has been offset by the increased pro- 
portion electing to continue their education beyond 
high school or marrying and starting their families 
at an earlier age than previously. 

An inevitable result of these changes has been 
the raising of the average age of women in the 
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work force at a faster rate than the average for the 
population. The median age of all women workers 
in 1956 was 39 years, four years older than the com- 
parable median prior to World War II. Over the 
same period, the proportion of all women workers 


represented by those past 35 years of age moved 


from 50 to 59 per cent. 


Why Women Are Working 


The increasing participation of women in the na- 
tion’s work force is attributed to many factors and 
motives. These are discussed to some extent in the 
Current Population Report entitled “Projections of 
the Labor Force in the United States—1955 to 1975.” 
It is pointed out in that report that several factors 
have acted since 1950 to reduce the supply of young 
workers in groups already unusually small because 
of low birth rates in the 1930's. These factors in- 
cluded a high marriage rate at early ages, prevalence 
of a high birth rate, and further extension of school 
and college enrollment. Generally sustained high 
levels of production and trade created the demand 
for workers in a period when the only large source 
was that represented by middle-aged and older 
women, a fact which dispelled to some extent the 
traditional reluctance of employers to engage per- 
sons of 40 and over. 

Many of the women past 35 years of age had had 
a taste of the working life during the war years and 
thus found it easy to enter or re-enter the labor 
market after their children had reached school or 
college age. Many were members of families which 
had purchased new suburban homes and worked to 
help pay for them. In many cases women 35 and 
over worked to help put their children through 
college and to assist them in the early years of 
marriage. Their ability to combine homemaking 
with a job has been made easier for the homemaker 
by the availability of automatic appliances, pre- 
pared frozen foods, and other housekeeping aids. 
Many middle-aged women have sought jobs, too, 
in order to support aging and ailing parents. Still 
another factor may have been, particularly in the 
case of part-time workers, a need to supplement 
limited incomes received by their husbands in re- 
tirement. 

Few women 35 years old and over are prevented 
from working by reason of having to care for their 
children. Presence of children in the home is, how- 
ever, the most frequently found factor in keeping 
the mother from working outside. Only three out 
of ten married women 35 to 44 years old and only 
one in 50 who were 45 and over still had children 
under 6 years of age in 1956. In contrast, about 
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seven out of ten married women under 35 had pre- 


school-age children to care for. This proportion 


has been increasing in recent years. Among these 
younger mothers, the proportion of those working 
rose to 16 per cent in 1956 from 11 per cent a decade 
earlier but was still far below the 36 per cent rate 


of other married women. 


Where Women Are Working 


In all major occupation groups except the few 
almost pe ‘ly filled by men, employment of 
women past 3 5 has expande ‘d sharply since World 
War Il. The in the 
clerical field. Here the number of employed women 
in this age bracket increased by 1.3 million, or 85 
per cent, between April 1948 and 1956. 
the most noteworthy shift in employment for that 
age group—an increase from 18 to 23 per cent in 
Substantial in- 
creases also occurred in other white-collar occupa- 
In ad- 


largest single gain occurred i 
This was 


the proportion holding clerical jobs. 


tions, especially professional and sales jobs. 
dition, sizable advances were noted among service 
workers, operatives, and farm laborers. 

As a proportion of all employed women, the group 
35 and over has been increasing in nearly every 
major occupation where women make up at least 
10 per cent of the total. The private household 
group, however, provides an important exception. 
This group now includes a growing number of teen- 
age girls employed as babysitters. 

Detailed occupation data indicate that, in some 
cases, middle-aged and older women appear to be 
moving in increasing numbers into fields once re- 
Trade and 
service industries in 1956 continued to employ the 
In these activ- 


garded the domain of younger women. 


largest number of women past 35. 
ities the number of women in that age group ad- 
vanced 50 per cent in eight years. That increase 
alone accounted for three-fourths of the over-all 
job expansion for women of this age bracket. 

In the professional sector, the sharpest gains reg- 
istered by the middle-aged and older females—in 
terms of percentage of the work force—were among 
teachers and nurses. The increasing demand for 
teachers has met with substantial response from 
many women whose children are grown. In 1940, 
women 35 years old and over represented only 35 
per cent of all e mployed teachers. By 1950 women 
in this age group represented 50 per cent of the 
teachers. Among the nurses, the corresponding 
change over the same period was from 31 per cent 
Substantial gains were also regis- 


to 43 per cent. 
manufacturing, where 


tered in durable 
women workers over 35 increased in number from 


goods 
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The only siza- 


500,000 in 1948 to 1 million in 1956. 
ble additions of younger women to the work force 


were in the professional services, including educa- 
tion, but these were substantially smaller propor- 
tionately than among the women 35 and over. Asa 
result of these chi unges, women in the older brackets 
now constitute a larger percentage of the women 
employed in almost every industry group than was 
the case prior to World War IL. 


Educational Levels 


The educational level of women workers is still 
somewhat higher than that of men, although gains 
have been greater among men since World War II. 
This is due in part to opportunities for college 
training provided by the GI Bill of Rights. A spe- 
cial survey by the Bureau of the Census on the 
educational attainment of workers in March 1957 
points out that the marked postwar rise in the pro- 
portion of women workers who were middle-aged 
or older and thus were of school age when educa- 
tional goals were lower, has tended to hold down 
recent advances in the average level of schooling 
for working women as a whole (3). 

The percentage of men 18 to 64 years old with 
at least a high school education reached 45 per cent 
in 1957, 
group as See ago as 1940. 
attributed generally to the fact that more girls than 
girls are 


1 level achieved by women workers as a 
This disparity may be 


boys finish high school, after which the 
more likely to enter white collar occupations re- 
quiring more education than the manual trades that 
attract young men. 

This survey also disclosed that women who have 
graduated from college are much more likely to be 
working than are those of comparable age with less 
education. Statistics gathered in this study also 
show that single women who work, are much more 
likely 
women, particularly among working women past 
About 20 per cent of the single 


to be college graduates than are married 
35 years of age. 
women in this age group who were in the labor 
force in March 1957 had completed four years or 
more of college, as compared with only 7 per cent 


of the working wives in this age group. Among 
single women, the proportion of college graduates 
in the work force was 95 per cent for those 18 to 
34 years old and 86 per cent for the 35-and-over 


group, according to estimates based on the survey 


Income Status 


One of the most important factors contributing to 
increased family income in the postwar years has 
been the expanded work activity of women, par 
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ticularly those who were married and living with 
their husbands. Their relatively low incomes as 
compared with those of men are indicative of the 
fact, moreover, that women largely are supplemen- 
tary Or part-time wage earners. The median in- 
come (and this includes both earned and other 
income ) for women 14 years of age and older, ac- 
cording to a sample survey, was $1146 in 1956, as 
compared with $1116 in 1955 and $901 in 1945 (4). 
The average income of women in 1955 ranged be- 
tween $1500 and $1700 among the various age 
groups between 20 and 54 years, dropping off 
sharply for older women. Many of the latter are 
not earners, however, but derived income from pen- 
sions, dividends, or annuities. The income levels for 
women as compared to those of men reflect in some 
degree the greater concentration of women in the 
low-paying occupations and the continuing tend- 
ency of employers to pay less to women than to men 
for the same kind of work. The principal factor in 
holding down the income of women workers is, 
however, the large proportion of them who work 
only part of the year or at part-time jobs. Women 
with year-round, full-time jobs had a median in- 
come of about $2700 in 1955, or around two-thirds 
of that for men reporting a similar amount of work. 


Racial Comparisons 


The proportion of nonwhite women in the work 
force traditionally has exceeded that for white 


women by a substantial margin. In 1947, the pro- 
portion for nonwhite women was 44.1 per cent as 
compared with 29.5 for white women. A special 
survey in 1955 found participation to be 44.4 per 
cent for nonwhites and 33.7 per cent for white 
women (5). These comparisons indicate that, 
primarily because of the increasing tendency of 
white women to take jobs outside the home, the 
rates for the two groups have been drawing closer 
together. The persistently much higher proportion 
of nonwhite than white women who work is due to 
several reasons. The most compelling of these is 
the lower average income level of nonwhite family 
heads—a circumstance that in a large proportion of 
cases impels the wife or other women members of 
the family to provide supplementary earnings. An- 
other contributory factor is believed to be the 
greater proportional incidence of “broken” homes 
among nonwhites, as a result of which the woman 
in many cases assumes the burden of becoming the 
principal family breadwinner. 

The higher rates of participation in the work 
force for nonwhite women are found chiefly among 
those who are 25 years old and over. Rates among 
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the younger women and girls are generally as low 
as, or lower than, those for whites of comparable 
age. This is due to some extent to earlier marriages 
and first births among nonwhites, restricting their 
participation in the labor force during their teens 
and early twenties (6). The peak proportion of 
nonwhite working women is reached in the 35 to 
44 age group, while the high point among the whites 
remains in the 18 to 24 year old group. 

While the recent years have witnessed some con- 
vergence of the work force participation rates for 
white and nonwhite women as a whole, the differ- 
ences in 1956 remained appreciable among married, 
widowed, and divorced women. The spread was 
particularly wide among mothers of young children. 
Here the rate for nonwhite mothers was about 
double that of whites—28.4 per cent compared with 
14.6 per cent. The pattern among single women was 
reversed, the participation rate for white women 
having been 47.4 per cent, and that for nonwhites, 
35.6 per cent (7). 


Projections for the Future 


Basing them on varying assumptions that changes 
may occur between now and 1975 in the way spe- 
cific age groups of a greatly increased population re- 
spond to demand for workers, the Census Bureau 
has worked out four alternate projections of possible 
labor force levels at five-year periods beginning in 
1955. 
tion that high employment levels will prevail during 
the 20-year period and that there will be no large- 
scale war or other crippling catastrophe. The labor 
force participation rate as used here means the pro- 
portion of each age group in the labor force (em- 
ployed, unemployed, or in the Armed Forces) (8). 

The projections foretell possibility of an average 
annual labor force in the United States of 89.8 mil- 
lion to 93.7 million in 1975, including both men and 


All have in common the essential assump- 


women. Under the assumptions used, these esti- 
mates would represent the rise from the 1955 figure 
of 68.9 million. The projected 1975 labor force in- 
cludes 60.1 million to 62.2 million men, as compared 
with 48.0 million in 1955. The recent rapid in- 
crease in the labor force participation of women 
makes it difficult to project. Should the 1950-1955 
rates continue, the maximum number of women in 
the 1975 labor force would be 33.6 million, and the 
minimum—estimated on the basis of continuation 
of the 1955 rates—27.6 million. The increase in the 
men’s labor force thus might range from 25 to 30 
per cent, while that of women would jump 32 to 61 
per cent from the 1955 figure. 

The size of the labor force will depend on many 
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factors in addition to the number of people of work- 
ing age. Increasing college enrollment, for example, 
would postpone entrance of many young people into 
the labor force, and birth rates, if high, would keep 
some young mothers at home. Also, the supply 
of younger workers will influence demand for 
others, particularly women past 35 who in recent 
years have greatly increased their participation in 
the labor force. 

In 1955, about 29 per cent of the married women 
were in the labor force, and according to one pro- 
jection the proportion may be as high as 41 per cent 
in 1975. In the 45 to 54 age group, the proportion 
may be well over 50 per cent. Married women, 
under all assumptions used in the Census Bureau 
projections, will constitute an ever-increasing part 
of the labor force in the future. 

Significant in the development of the United 
States work force is the excess number of women 
and girls of working age over the number of men 
and boys of comparable age. As of July 1, 1957, 
the Census Bureau reports that women and girls 14 
years old and over numbered 62.2 million, as com- 
pared with an estimated 59.7 men and boys in that 
age group ( 

Of an estimated population of 171.2 million last 
July, women and girls numbered 86.4 million and 
men and boys 84.8 million. Women, moreover, tend 
to live longer than men and outnumber them in all 
major groups 25 years old and over. According to 
recent calculations, the life expectancy at birth is 73 
years for women and 67 years for men. This differ- 
ence in longevity explains why women outnumber 
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men in the older ages although the sex ratio at birth 
is 105 or 106 boys to 100 girls. For the population 
of all ages, the sex ratio is about 98 men to 100 
women, but at 65 years and over the ratio is about 
85 men to 100 women. 
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USE ME 


I am AHEA’s new promotion folder 


...We imvite you... 


You will find me used everywhere by alert home economists 

My message is clear . . . I tell prospective members who we are, what we do, and 
how belonging te AHEA makes the future more meaningful to all of us 

I should be seen by thousands and thousands of interested eligible persons 

Your state membership chairman and AHEA headquarters have a supply of me 

You and I can work together and bring good results 


The time to begin is now. 





onl . 


Philadelphia Convention and Visitors Bureau 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia 


Ho economists throughout Pennsylvania 
and the entire Delaware River Valley are 
proud to welcome the American Home Economics 
Association to Philadelphia in June. William Penn's 
“greene countrie towne” founded in 1682 is truly 
rich in historical achievements. All who have 
studied the history of these United States have 
studied the importance of Philadelphia in the 
growth of our country. Much of this you may have 
forgotten; therefore, we want to refresh your mem- 
ory before you come to Philadelphia. 


When the Declaration of Independence was 
signed in 1776, Philadelphia's population had 
reached 35,000. Today it is a city of well over two 
million. It is a city rich in colonial background and 
has a long list of * ‘firsts.” To mention but a few: 


1689-——First public school 

1690—First paper mill in America 

1712—First steamboat line in the world 

1731—First library in the colonies 

1741—First magazine in America was published by 
Benjamin Franklin 

1751—First hospital—the Pennsylvania hospital 

1765—First medical school in America, now Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Medical Department 

1775—First cotton mill in America 

1790—First capital of the United States 

1792—First United States mint 

1816—First savings fund society 

1850—First medical college for women in the world 

1859—First zoological garden 


WELCOME 
to PHILADELPHIA 


49TH ANNUAL MEETING 


JUNE 24 TO 27 


M. Esther Hill 


Chairman, Local Arrangements Committee 


Grace K. Nadig 


Vice-Chairman, Local Arrangements Committee 
1958 Annual Meeting 


It is the sincere hope of the members of the local 
arrangements committee that many of you will 
come to Philadelphia several days be fore the annual 
meeting or will plan to remain for some time after 
our conference has ended. There are so many 
places of interest to visit! Within walking distance 
of some of the center city hotels is Independence 
Hall, facing a three-block, tree-shaded esplanade 
from which you can view the Hall and its surround- 
ing buildings as they appeared in Revolutionary 
days. You will want to see the Liberty Bell; the 
meeting place of the First Continent il Congress; 
Christ Church, where Washington, Franklin, and 
other patriots worshipped; and the Betsy 
House. 

In addition to its historic significance, Phila- 
delphia has a great deal to offer in the way of enter- 
tainment and interest. Within the limits of Fair- 
mount Park, the largest city park in the country, is 
Robin Hood Dell. This large outdoor music amphi- 
theater, in its natural setting, is the center of sum- 
mer entertainment for Philadelphia’s music lovers. 
The world-famed Philadelphia Orchestra and many 
leading guest artists have delighted record-breaking 
audiences for many, many seasons. This summer, 
the Orchestra, under the direction of its leader, 
Eugene Ormandy, may be playing in Brussels at 
the World’s Fair. However, there will be outstand- 
ing musical entertainment during the week of our 
meeting. 


Ross 


Please turn to page 268 
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Tentative Program 


monday + june 23 


9 to 12 noon Executive board meeting 

9 to 12 noon State presidents’ and councilors’ unit of 
the AHEA council 

12 to 4:00 p.m. Joint luncheon and meeting of executive 
board and state presidents’ and coun- 
cilors’ unit 
College clubs mixer 
Registration begins 


tuesday + june 24 


9 to 10:00 a.m. Special meetings of committees and sec 
tions’ officérs and committees 

10:30 a.m General Session—Living with the Changes 
of the Space Age 
Eric JOHNSTON 
BEATRICE PAOLUCCI 

Afternoon Visit exhibits 

7:30 p.m Reception at the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art 


Liberty Bell 


Philadelphia Convention and Visitors Bureau 


Grace K. Nadig 


. wednesda y 


9 to 9:45 a.m 


M. Esther Hill 


* pune 25 
Eye opener—Songs along the Dela 


ware 
Mrs. EMevtine WEAKLEY 


10:30 a.m. to 12 noon Subject-matter sections’ business meet 


12:15 p.m 
2 to 4:00 p.m 


8:00 p-m 


thursda ye 


7 to 8:30 a.m 


9 to 9:45 am 


10:30 to 12 noon 
12:15 p.m 

2 to 4:00 p.m 
4:00 p.m 

5:00 p.m 


friday © june 2; 


9 to 9:30 a.m 


9:30 to 10:00 a.m 
10:15 a.m. to 12:1 


1:30 p.m 
2:30 to 5:00 p.m 


ings 
Alumnae luncheons 

Subject-matter sections and college 
clubs 

General session open to the public 
National Issues in Education Today 
Joun R. Mayor 


june 26 


Phi Upsilon Omicron breakfast 

Eye opener Come to the Fair 
Film—Uncle Sam Goes to the Fairs 
Twenty-six Days behind the Iron 
Curtain 

BARBARA SAMPSON 

Professional sections’ business meetings 

Alumnae luncheons 

Professional sections and college clubs 

Omicron Nu tea 

AHEA business and council meeting 


7 


Eye opener—Are Women 
Finished? 
Luty Dacne 
AHEA council meeting 

> p.m General session—lIt's it 
News—lIs It a Fact? 
The Food We Eat 
E. Neice TopHunTer 
The Money We Spend 
Maspet Rouwins 
Professional trips 
State presidents’ and councilors 


unit of the AHEA council 


saturday * june 28—Meeting of AHEA executive board 
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(Continued from page 266) 


Plavhouse-in-the- Park, 
summer tent theater, presents 
Broadway stars in outstanding plays throughout the 
summer season. Performances are “in the round” 
in this most attractive tent, set amidst the trees on 
a grassy Fairmount Park plateau. 

Philadelphia can well be proud of its univer- 
sities, colleges, and schools. The University of 
Pennsylvania is situated at 34th and Walnut Streets. 
You will, no doubt, pass its campus as you travel 
to and from Convention Hall. Temple University 
is located approximately eighteen blocks north of 
center city on North Broad Street. Drexel Institute 
of Technology is located at 32d and Chestnut 
Streets and is within walking distance of Conven- 
tion Hall. The Philadelphia Textile Institute, offer- 
ing Bachelor of Science degrees, has moved to new 
and modern buildings in the northwestern part of 
the city. In 1885, it became the first textile school 
in America. Many leading home economists today 
are graduates of Drexel Institute of Technology or 
of Temple University, both housing outstanding 
home economics departments. 

There is scarcely a town in the United States 
which has not been in touch with Philadelphia at 
some time by way of medical services. It might 
well be considered the leader of all medical centers. 
Many practicing physicians and surgeons across the 
country have degrees from one or more of the fol- 
lowing institutions located in Philadelphia: Hah- 
nemann, Jefferson, and Woman's Medical Colleges; 
Temple University and The University of Pennsyl- 
vania Medical Schools; and the College of Oste- 
opathy. 

Many visitors have compared our Benjamin 
Franklin Parkw ay to the Champs Elysées in Paris. 
This you can judge for yourself, since our reception 
at the annual mee ting will take place in the majes- 


Philadelphia’s popular 


Hollywood and 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. Much of the Museum will 
be open for a reception for AHEA members on the 
evening of June 24. 


Philadelphia Convention and Visitors Bureau 
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tic Philadelphia Museum of Art, situated at the 
head of this fine parkway leading into center city. 
The special events committee has plans under way 
for a most unusual reception. You will meet your 
national officers in the Grand Court of the Museum. 
Hostesses will escort groups to the several wings 
housing exhibits of special interest to our members. 
The Fashion Wing is one that will be included 
Here you will see the extensive study collections of 
costumes, lace, and textiles. Of current interest in 
this display is the wedding gown of Princess Grace 
of Monaco, forme rly Grace Kelly of Philadelphia. 
We are delighted to be able to show you the new 
Far Eastern Wing and its most recent addition, a 
charming Japanese ceremonial tea house set in a 
garden with living evergreens and bamboo plants. 
Close by this exhibit is a Ming Palace Hall used 
for the display of Chinese porcelain and crystal. 

The professional trips, scheduled for Friday 
will make choice-making difficult, but 
rewarding. Plans are being made to visit one of 
our newest senior high schools; one of the finest 
modern hospitals in the East with its outstanding 
Health Museum; manufacturers of various products 
of interest to home economists; and the Philadel- 
phia Textile Institute. 

Do you like to shop? Few cities have any finer 
shops and department stores than can be found in 
our “downtown” area. You will recognize such 
famous names as John Wanamaker, Gimbels, Bon- 
wit Teller, and Peck & Peck. 

The hospitality and information committee is 
preparing a booklet that will answer all your ques- 
This com- 


afternoon, 


tions concerning what to see and do. 
mittee particularly invites you to visit the hospi- 
tality center on the exhibit floor at Convention Hall. 
Here you can pause if only to get your breath from 
the exciting exhibits and stimulating meetings. 

Previous issues of the JournNa have given a pre- 
view of the outstanding programs being planned. 
Walking along the streets of old Philadelphia— 
streets once traveled by one most precious to our 
heritage—Benjamin Franklin—we can almost hear 
his words of advice. In a letter to David Hartley, 
December 4, 1789, he wrote: 


God grant that not only the love of liberty but a 
thorough knowledge of the rights of man may pervade all 
the nations of the earth, so that a philosopher may set his 
foot anywhere on its surface, and say: “This is my country.” 

Could this not be 1958? From out of the past 
comes another gem of Poor Richard, “Look before, 
or you'll find yourself behind.” Plan today to come 
to Philadelphia in June! 





The Role of Fat in the Diet! 


EPORTS of current research on the possible 

relationships of dietary fats, hypercholes- 
teremia, and the incidence of atherosclerosis have 
aroused more concern on Main Street than any 
area of nutrition research. Without doubt, further 
research is necessary to clarify and interpret the 
influence of dietary factors, specifically fat, on the 
occurrence of coronary heart disease. Yet ques- 
tions directed to the nutritionist, the dietitian, 
the Extension Service specialist, and the home 
economics instructor about the implication of re- 
search findings in terms of daily food patterns 
should be given careful consideration and answer. 
Otherwise, the questioner will turn to the food 
faddist who has the facility for positive, if not 


validated, statements. 


Dietary Functions of Fat 

The concept that fatty acids are essential in 
human nutrition has develope d from studies with 
animals. In 1929, Burr and Burr (1) reported that 
a deficiency syndrome produced in rats could be 
counteracted by including certain fats in the diet. 
The active components were identified as the 
polyunsaturated fatty acids, linoleic, linolenic, and 
arachidonic acids, and the term essential fatty 
acids was applied. These fatty acids are necessary 
for normal growth and reproduction in rats. 

This concept has been supported by the report 
of Hansen et al. (2) of the effectiveness of fats 
rich in unsaturated fatty acids in the treatment 
and prevention of a specific eczema in infants. 
However, a minimal requirement for fat in the diet 
has not been established. The classic study of 
Brown, Hansen, Burr, and McQuarrie (3) in which 
an adult was maintained on a diet supplying only 
two grams of fat per day for a period of six months, 
without symptomatic changes other than a slight 
reduction of linoleic and arachidonic acids in the 
blood, has been interpreted to indicate that the 
quantitative need for fat may be low. 

Certain protective effects of fat appear to be re- 

1 Journal Paper No. J-3335 of the Iowa Agricultural and 
Home Economics Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. Project 
No. 1028. 


Wilma D. Brewer and Lotte Arnrich 


Dr. Brewer is a professor and Dr. Arnrich an 
associate professor in the departments of home 
economics research and food and nutrition in the 
division of home economics at Iowa State College. 


lated to the content of essential fatty acids. The 
ingestion of linoleic acid was found to protect rats 
from injury by irradiation (4). Including fats rich 
in essential fatty acids in the diet of male rats 
prevented abnormal cholesterol deposits in the liver 
(5). Capillary resistance was lowered in the same 
species when essential fatty acids were lacking (6). 

Studies with experime tal animals have sug- 
gested also that dietary fats may have a role in 
nutrition beyond supplying essential fatty acids 
and calories. Deuel and co-workers (7) found that 
young rats grew better on diets which supplied 
20 to 40 per cent fat than on similar rations which 
contained only 5 per cent fat. Though the growth- 
stimulating effect could be attributed in part to a 
greater food consumption by animals receiving 
larger amounts of fat, it has been shown also that 
gains in weight were correlated with increasing 
fat content of the diet and were accompanied by 
greater retentions of nitrogen when isocaloric diets 
were fed (8). 

That fat has a particular value to the body in 
times of physiological stress was de monstrated by 
studies with rats in which dietary fat exerted a 
sparing effect on the nitrogen economy of the body 
when the supply of both protein and food energy 
was reduced drastically (9). The sparing action 
of fat on protein metabolism was evident also when 
rats were subjected to fasting following a dietary 
regime with 80 per cent of the calories derived 
from carbohydrate, protein, or fat. Nitrogen losses 
were smaller and survival time was longer for the 
rats which had previously received the high fat 
diet than for those on the high protein or carbo- 
hydrate ration (10). It is well established that 
carbohy drates are important in sparing nitrogen on 
mixed diets. However, it seems possible that 
dietary fat is of benefit to the body in metabolic 
adjustment to various stress conditions. The under 
lving mechanism remains obscure at present al 
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though the action does not appear to be due only 
to the essential fatty acids of the fat. 


Fatty Acid Composition of Food Fats 

Information about the fatty acid content of foods 
has been sparse because of lack of satisfactory 
analytical methods. The iodine number, an index 
of the unsaturation of fats, represents a determina- 
tion of all unsaturated fatty acids, including oleic 
acid which occurs in relatively large amounts in 
fats of plant and animal origin, as well as the essen- 
tial fatty acids. 

Available information on the fatty acid com- 
position of foods which constitute important sources 
of fat in the average dietary is given in the chart 
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With the exception of butter and coconut 
oil, the fats shown in the graph have a higher per- 
centage of total unsaturated than saturated fatty 


acids. This is true also of various meat fats with 
the exception of mutton fat, which is made up, 
predominantly, of saturated fatty acids. However, 
the composition of the unsaturated fatty acid frac- 
tion varies among fats, particularly with respect 
to essential fatty acids. Although arachidonic and 
linolenic acid are classed as essential fatty acids 
they occur in relatively small amounts in food 
fats; linoleic acid is the essential fatty acid of 
interest in the diet. Linoleic acid constitutes a 
large fraction of the unsaturated acids in cotton- 
seed, soybean, and corn oil; the monounsaturated 
fatty acids, such as oleic acid, are predominant in 
animal fats, processed vegetable fats, and olive oil. 

The fatty acid composition of fats varies con- 
siderably. Although the amount of linoleic acid in 
animal depot fat is usually small, it may be in- 
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creased by inclusion of vegetable oils, rich in lino- 
leic acid, in the ration of the animal. In the proc- 
essing of commercially available vegetable shorten- 
ing, a conversion of a fraction of the polyunsatu- 
rated fatty acids to monounsaturated fatty acids 
may occur. This may mean a decrease in the poly- 
unsaturated fatty acids originally present in vegeta- 
ble oil without an appreciable change in total un- 
saturated fatty acids. Hydrogenation of vegetable 
oils may produce changes from the naturally occur- 
ring cis configuration to the trans isomer of the fatty 
acids. This change in configuration, which may 
involve as much as 30 per cent of the unsaturated 
fatty acids (12), has not been evaluated yet in terms 
of the nutritive value of the fat; it may signify a 
decrease in the availability of essential fatty acids 
since the trans form apparently does not function 
in alleviating symptoms of fat deficiency in rats (13 

Evidence is not too clear about the fatty acid 
content of the average American diet. Estimates of 
the consumption of fats by people are difficult be- 
cause of the lack of information on food wastes 
McCann and Trulson have discussed changes in 
American diets from 1909 to 1955 (14). During 
this period the average amount of fat available 
for consumption per capita per day increased 
gradually from 124 grams in 1909-1913 to 148 
grams in 1955. The corresponding change in the 
proportion of total calories derived from fats was 
from 32 to 41 per cent. Part of this increase re- 
sulted from an increased use of fats and part from 
a decrease in total food calories. Approximately 
one-half of the increase in fat consumption was 
due to an increase in the use of fats and oils; this 
represented an increased consumption of margarine, 
shortenings, and vegetable oils but a decrease in 
the use of butter and lard. The authors concluded 
that there was little evidence of an appreciable 
change in the total amounts of essential fatty acids 
supplied by fats and oils over the last 50 years; a 
decrease in the amount of fatty acids caused by 
the hydrogenation of margarine and shortenings 
appeared to be balanced by an increased consump- 
tion of salad and cooking oils rich in essential 
fatty acids. 


Dietary Fat and Hypercholesteremia 

Concern about health problems associated with 
dietary fat has centered about the possible influence 
of fat on hypercholesteremia and coronary vascular 
disease, particularly arteriosclerotic heart disease. 
Several publications during the past year (15 to 
18) have reviewed different aspects of this 


problem. 
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Clinical research on atherosclerosis has been 
relatively slow since the disease is difficult to diag- 
nose and is long-term in nature. Thus a research 
tool was sought which might be indicative of 
physiological changes occurring with atherosclero- 
sis. The association of hypercholesteremia and 
atherosclerosis has developed from various types 
of evidence: the presence of cholesterol in the 
atherosclerotic lesions of the arterial wall; the 
prevalence of high serum cholesterol values and 
atherosclerosis among individuals with various 
diseases like diabetes and nephrosis; experimentally 
induced hypercholesteremia in animals accom- 
panied by vascular changes; epidemiologic studies 
such as those reviewed by Keys et al. (19) which 
have shown that population groups in countries 
like Japan and Italy have a relatively low incidence 
of atherosclerosis and low mean concentration of 
serum cholesterol, whereas a high incidence of both 
are characteristic of certain population groups in 
countries like Sweden, England, and the United 
States. Furthermore, a large fraction of the 


cholesterol in blood is found in the lipoproteins; 
elevated levels of lower density lipoproteins in the 
blood serum of patients who survived myocardial 
infarctions have been reported by Gofman (20). 
Early studies with rabbits and chickens indicated 


that increases or decreases in blood serum choles- 
terol could be effected by corresponding changes 
in amounts of cholesterol provided by the ration. 
As a result, clinical use was made of low choles- 

terol diets, but it was soon recognized that reduc- 
tions of serum cholesterol did not result directly 
from reductions in dietary cholesterol. The lack 
of relationship between dietary and serum choles- 
terol in humans has been substantiated by Keys 
and co-workers (21) through controlled laboratory 
studies and population surveys. 

Cholesterol in the blood originates from choles- 
terol synthesized in the body as well as that sup- 
plied by the diet; the amount of endogenous 
cholesterol apparently is controlled by the concen- 
tration of cholesterol in the diet (22). As early 
as 1937, Sperry reported the constancy of serum 
cholesterol values for apparently healthy individ- 
uals on their customary routine of diet and activity 
(23). 

The concentration of blood serum cholesterol, 
however, appears to be influenced by dietary fat. 
Population groups with diets characteristically low 
in fat tend to have low concentrations of choles- 
terol in the serum; conversely, elevated concen- 
trations of serum cholesterol have been found con- 
comitantly with high fat intakes of population 
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groups in the United States and Sweden. Accord- 
ing to Keys (24), dietary protein and physical 
activity, both of which might be expected to vary 
with the fat intake of the diet, are not contributing 
factors to the direct relationship observed between 
mean serum cholesterol concentrations and the fat 
content of diets of these population groups. The 
influence of dietary fat on serum cholesterol was 
demonstrated also under controlled conditions by 
various workers including, among others, Keys et 
al. (25) and Wilmot and Swank (26), who have 
shown that a fall in blood cholesterol occurred 
when there was a reduction in the amount of fat 
in the diet. 

That the nature of the fat in the diet is associated 
with the amount of cholesterol in the blood was 
indicated by Kinsell in 1952 (27), who reported 
that the ingestion by patients of synthetic diets 
amounts of vegetable fat con- 
serum 


containing high 
sistently resulted in a significant fall in 
cholesterol and phospholipids. In 1954, Ahrens and 
co-workers (28) found that a consistent decrease 
in serum cholesterol of approximately 20 to 30 per 
cent occurred when plant fat was substituted for 
animal fat in the diet. Further evidence of differ- 
ences in serum cholesterol concentrations associated 
with the source of dietary fat was supplied by the 
report of Hardinge and Stare (29) that mean serum 
cholesterol concentrations were significantly lower 
for vegetarians than for non-vegetarians and that 
the mean values for those who ate no milk or eggs 
were lower than for lacto-ovo-vegetarians. 

The terms animal and plant are nonspecific with 
respect to the composition of fat, as is shown in 
the chart. The use of individual fats in experi- 
mental feeding of patients by Kinsell et al. (30) 
and Ahrens (15) indicated that the degree of 
saturation of the fat might be the primary factor 
involved in the influence of dietary fat on serum 
cholesterol. Anderson, Keys, and Grande (31) 
effected reductions of serum cholesterol of the blood 
of male residents of Hastings State Hospital by 
alterations in both the kind and amount of fat 
used in the hospital diet. The house diet was made 
up of ordinary American foods and menus and 
supplied approximately 41 per cent of the calories 
from fat. When the fat was restricted so that only 
9 to 16 per cent of the calories were derived from 
fat, there was a lowering of serum cholesterol. 
Reduction of serum cholesterol from the control 
level (house diet) occurred also when the subjects 
were given the low-fat diet supplemented with 100 
grams per day of olive oil and similarly with cotton- 
seed oil and with sardine oil. The greatest depres- 
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sion of serum cholesterol occurred in the subjects 
fed the low-fat diet supplemented with 100 grams 
per day of corn oil. Additions daily of 100 grams of 
butter-fat or 100 grams of coconut oil to the low- 
fat diet did not result in any decrease in serum 
cholesterol from the control levels. From this study, 
it appears that reduction of serum cholesterol can 
be achieved, in one way, by reduction of the total 
amount of fat in the diet, and, in another way, 
by the ingestion of a relatively high per cent of 
calories from certain of the highly unsaturated oils. 

Various hypotheses have been presented to 
account for the changes in serum cholesterol 
observed with alterations in dietary fat. Sinclair 
(32) suggested that the effectiveness of large 
amounts of highly unsaturated fats and oils in 
reduction of serum cholesterol values may reflect 
a need for essential fatty acids; Ahrens (15) con- 
cluded that the major characteristic of dietary fats 
responsible for the depression of levels of choles- 
terol and phospholipids in the serum was the total 
mean unsaturation of the fat, that is, the number 
of double bonds. Anderson, Keys, and Grande 
(31) stated that the serum cholesterol response 
to various fats used in their study corresponded 
roughly to the principle that saturated fats promote 
higher cholesterol levels than polyunsaturated fats 
but that neither degree of saturation (iodine value ) 
nor content of linoleic acid fully explains the results. 

It is not possible here to cite all the numerous 
investigations of the influence of dietary fat on 
serum cholesterol. In general, however, the findings 
are in accord with the experiments described which 
indicate that it is possible to achieve a reduction 
in serum cholesterol concentration by alteration in 
the nature and/or amount of fat in the diet. An 
excess of calories of the diet appears also to be 
implicated in hypercholesteremia. An increase in 
serum cholesterol during active gain in body weight 
was observed by Mann and co-workers (33); how- 
ever, when the subjects exercised adequately to 
expend energy equivalent to the total calories of the 
diet, there was no increase in serum cholesterol 
with overfeeding. Anderson, Lawler, and Keys 
(34) found that the increase in concentration of 
serum cholesterol with weight gain occurred dur- 
ing the first 10 weeks of a 20-week period of over- 
eating. 

Multiple factors are involved in atherosclerosis. 
Hypercholesteremia, hypertension, and obesity 
were each found to be associated with increased 
risk of arteriosclerotic heart disease in males, 45 
to 62 years of age, in a four-year follow-up study 
of 898 persons in Framingham, Massachusetts 
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(35). When the three conditions were coinci- 
dentally high among groups of individuals, there 
was a great increase of incidence of arteriosclerotic 
heart disease. Other factors which have been asso- 
ciated with atherosclerosis include genetic factors, 
smoking, physiological and environmental stress, 


hormonal balance, and sex. 


Discussion 

Various problems need to be considered in 
evaluating the implications of this area of research 
in nutrition education. Studies to date have been 
of relatively short duration, and the influence of 
reduction of serum cholesterol on the control or 


delay of arteriosclerotic heart disease, therefore, 

has not been established. Many gaps exist in our 
yY = 

present knowledge of the causal factors and meta- 


bolic derangements associated with coronary heart 
disease. There appears to be little question that, 
clinically, the hypercholesteremia of patients can 
be reduced by judicious use of diets in which the 
calories from fat are supplied by highly unsaturated 
vegetable oils. At present, however, it has not 
been verified that this routine is of clinical benefit 
to the patient. Although the preponderant evidence 
links hypercholesteremia (and elevated lipopro- 
teins) to atherosclerosis, there are limited data 
which do not support the relationship (36). The 
possibility that other dietary factors such as protein 
or vitamins related to fat metabolism may be in- 
volved in hypercholesteremia or arteriosclerotic 
heart disease has been explored but not fully in- 
vestigated. Finally there is danger of creating 
dietary imbalances food 
patterns initiated on the basis of incomplete 
knowledge. 

The evidence to date indicates the desirability 
of teaching moderation in the use of dietary fats, 
selection of dietary fats from various sources in 
cluding vegetable oils, and the health hazards of 
overweight. In essence, these concepts have been 
a part of nutrition teaching during the past ten 
years and are in keeping with the principle of a 


through changes in 


balanced diet selected from a variety of natural 
foods. Self-chosen diets in which a high proportion 
of the calories are derived from fat, possibly at the 
expense of an adequate intake of other nutrients, 
are not in accord with principles of good nutrition; 
neither is an incidence of about 30 per cent of our 
population in the overweight category. Quite pos- 
sibly further findings, in this area of research, may 
justify changes in dietary recommendations. At 
present, however, the challenge seems to be for 
more effective nutrition education. 
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For a Revealing Look at the Way 
People Size Up the Professional 
Home Economist, Take a Good, Long .. . 


Look in the Mirror! 


Auice M. Kinc 
Extension Service 
University of Delaware 


Mrs. King is an AHEA representative to the 
National Project in Agricultural Communications 


Have you ever walked across a room—watching 
someone who looks vaguely familiar, only to find 
that someone to be your own reflection in a huge 
mirror? What was your reaction? Did you square 
your shoulders and walk away with added lift be- 
cause you liked what you saw? Or did you pause 
to tidy a stray lock of hair, to add a new layer of 
lipstick, to adjust the angle of coat or hat? Did 
you take an honest look at the face and figure? 
Do you really look the part of a professional home 
economist—alert, interested, happy? 

It is important to ask ourselves these questions 
because the picture you saw in the mirror is the 
picture that our various “publics” see. What im- 
pressions do we convey to the many people we 
meet during the day—these “publics” of ours? 

But first, who are our publics? They are all the 
people we meet. They are the professional asso- 
ciates we see every day, individually or in groups. 
They are the secretaries in our offices, the students 
in our classes, the homemakers in the salesrooms 
or in meetings. They are the people we meet on 
the street, in the grocery store, at the garage. 

Our publics are hidden audiences, too. They are 
the people who hear us on radio, who see us on 
TV, who read about us in magazines and news- 
papers. 

There's another large group of publics with whom 
we have less direct contact. They are the people 
we don’t reach—the youth who don’t take home 
economics courses, the homemakers who don’t at- 
tend meetings. They may be undernourished chil- 
dren playing in city streets or low-income families 
in rural areas. They may be mothers employed 
outside their homes, or high-income families living 
in “suburbia.” 


We have many publics. They represent many 
walks of life, many kinds of homes. They are the 
wage-earners and the taxpayers whom we serve in 
our various professional roles. 

After we have identified our many publics, we 
must get to know them, know who they are, how 
they live, what they do, what they think. For it 
is only by knowing them that we can find the most 
effective ways of serving them; only by knowing 
them can we learn how they regard us. 

Let’s take an honest look at ourselves. Do we 
really give to our publics the kind of impression 
we want them to have? Are we communicating to 
our publics a true picture of the modern home 
economist and the broad concept of the home 
economics profession? 


What Are We Attempting to 


Communicate? 


Leia MAssEy 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


Miss Massey represents AHEA on the steering 
committee of the National Project in Agricultural 
Communications. Here she discusses communi- 
cation to other faculty members. 


Not long ago the author was discussing with 
several colleagues over the lunch table what they 
thought should go into this article. An English 
professor spoke up saying, “I think that our home 
economics department is attempting to focus on 
home education. I think so chiefly because of 
occasions like this. But you home economists really 
do a flimsy job of communication with your style 
shows, teas, and guest meals—good as they are. 
They seem to be faulty interpretation.” Then he 
added, “That is what the public hears about and 
sees. Don't let that stand for home economics.” 

Another one of the group asked, “Does your pro- 
fession communicate basic information? Personally, 
I think that home economists do stand for scholar- 
ship, judging from the way they enter not only the 
social but the intellectual activities, and by the way 
they assume some responsibilities for the intellectual 
life of the campus.” We all chuckled at this point 
over a story that has gone the rounds, about a 
faculty member who was asked to pour coffee at 
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a meeting of the planning committee that was 
working on campus issues. Her reply was that she 
would be glad to offer any intellectual contribution 
that she could to the committee, but she objected 
to limiting her contribution to making and pouring 
coffee. She took care of the coffee, however. Later 
she was asked to serve on the panel used by the 
planning committee to make its report to the faculty. 

One of the men reminded us that “home econo- 
mists need to be accurate and articulate regarding 
their own values and to be able to explain the con- 
tribution of home economics to the high school and 
college curricula.” He maintained that if their con- 
cept was legitimate and logical and they could make 
it clear, home economists could convince co-workers 
of the importance of their goals. They could then 
meet their colleagues on a common ground. 

We also need to find ways of working with other 
disciplines besides informal casual person-to-person 
discussions. Such ways, for example, as asking 
them to be members of curriculum committees, 
having meetings with them to evaluate what each 
is teaching in related areas, and asking for help 
with certain problems. While working with other 
disciplines we have an opportunity to make clear 
that an appreciable proportion of the home eco- 
nomics student program is in areas usually thought 
of as liberal arts. 

For some time the author has been asking her- 
self whether home economics programs do accu- 
rately interpret home economics values. Do we 
focus attention primarily on the subject matter of 
the different areas of our field, rather than upon 
what the subject matter can offer to personal and 
family living? Do we communicate that we believe 
in the “development and promotion of kinds of 
home and family life that will best further indi- 
vidual and social welfare” when we follow such 
practices? 

Have we seriously attacked the problem of prun- 
ing our offerings to cull out content that is no 
longer pertinent? Household Sanitation was once 
a basic course in the home economics curriculum, 
but one would have a hard time finding it today. 
May there not be other content which might well 
be eliminated or replaced with that which is more 
vital? Undoubtedly the home economics of the 
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future will be different from what it is today, 
changing with the changes of our world. 

Have we as yet set up requirements in terms of 
areas instead of specific courses? Have we care- 
fully thought through necessary basic information 
and found ways for students to acquire adequate 
understandings in less time than we formerly used? 
Have we made a definite effort to discover what 
students know when they come to us, and modify 
content and methods accordingly? If we did these 
things, we could communicate to others the idea 
that we are aware of critical problems and are 
trying to solve them. 

If we followed the practices suggested above, 
might we not expect that today’s and tomorrow’s 
graduates would feel more adequate than graduates 
now do in dealing with family relations, child de- 
velopment, and home management in high school 
classes they may teach and in their own lives? 

Do our classrooms provide opportunities for 
creative thinking, or are they likely to deal pri- 
marily with specific facts which may no longer 
be true when the time comes to apply them? Do 
we offer the really able students a chance to satisfy 
their intellectual curiosity? Does the content of 
the courses and the emphases we give to them 
direct students to thoughtful consideration of family 
life? (To answer such questions, the author does 
much soul-searching, both alone and with her home 
economics co-workers. ) 

How many home economists have had people 
coyly say, “I don’t know w hy I entertain you, for 
you are a ‘abe economist,” as though home eco- 
nomics would not give you greater insight into home 
problems than other training. But we are respon- 
sible, for we have long emphasized “the best,” “the 
correct,” and perfection of performance rather than 
enduring values, that is, to the world we have. 

Instead of “flimsy communication” and “faulty 
interpretation,” may we not transmute into actions 
those ideals which we profess to stand for, and 
then make clear to our colleagues and the public 
what we are doing? Is this not the time with all 
the talk about education to demonstrate our ca- 
pacity for independent thought in dealing with 
“the more important and permanent interests of 
the home and society”? 


Our Oversight 


The Journat regrets the omission in Muriel Drummond's article on “Com- 
parison of Scales to Measure Socioeconomic Factors” on page 114 of the 
February issue of the fact that the study was made as a part of Indiana's 
contribution to Project NC-32, “Factors ‘Affecting the Financial Security of 
Rural Families.” 





The Modified Movable Wall 


A Technique for Measuring Activity Area’ 


F. Dudley Klopfer, Anna L. Wood, and Addreen Nichols 


OUSE space is of growing importance to 
American families. The general increase in 
family size has made more space necessary. Larger 
incomes and easier loan terms have made more 
spacious homes possible. The Federal Housing 
Administration reports (1) that the median annual 
income of mortgagors before taxes advanced nearly 
one-third between 1949 and 1954. The 1950 amend- 
ment to Section 208 of the Housing Act probably 
encouraged the construction of larger homes by 
providing for additional mortgage amounts on 
structures with three and four bedrooms. 

More spacious houses partially meet the demand 
for adequate space expressed in surveys (2, 3) of 
home owners and by the homemakers assembled by 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency for the 
Women’s Congress on Housing (4). Adequacy of 
space, however, implies more than the addition of 
rooms. To be adequate, space must be sufficient 
and suitable for each of the activities in which 
the family members, individually and collectively, 
engage. Architects and contractor-builders have 
recognized a need for laboratory-determined space 
standards to help them allot space wisely in house 
design. Standards also can help families evaluate 
their space needs. Before standards can be estab- 
lished, however, valid and reliable methods of 
measuring space requirements must be found. This 
report on the use of the movable wall results from 
work seeking an inexpensive method of measuring 
the space needed for performing activities in the 
home. 


Problem 
This paper reports the results of a study directed 
toward testing the reliability and validity of the 


* Scientific Paper No. 1682, Washington Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations, Pullman. Project No. 1350. Contributing 
Project to Western Regional Research Project W-8. 


Dr. Klopfer is an assistant professor of psychology 
at the State College of Washington, where Miss 
Wood is an associate home economist and Miss 


Nichols an assistant home economist in the 
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modified McCullough technique. As in any prob- 
lem of measurement, questions of reliability and 
validity are crucial to the evaluation of measure- 
ments of space usage. McCullough’s proposed 
method (5) is so promising as a simple and useful 
technique that more information concerning re- 
liability and validity is to be desired. Essentially, 
the McCullough technique requires the adjustment 
of a movable wall panel by the experimenter to a 
point defining the limits of the subject's movement. 

With regard to reliability—that is, the consistency 
with which the instrument measures—this tech- 
nique could be relatively high on two counts. First 
of all, the subject is given several practice trials 
which theoretically should bring the learning func- 
tion to a plateau, thus reducing variability (or con- 
versely, increasing reliability) on subsequent trials. 
In this case, reliability is high when the individuals 
are distributed equivalently on repeated measures 
by virtue of the lowered intra-individual variability. 

However, using McCullough’s technique, the vari- 
ability of measurement could reflect experimenter, 
as well as subject, error. If an experimenter is given 
practice in adjusting a movable wall to the limit of 
subject movement, some criterion of success is neces- 
sary for learning to take place. The criterion should 
be highly correlated to the correspondence of wall 
movement and subject movement. If such a cri- 
terion is absent, some other criterion of success is 
adopted. Many psychological experiments indicate 
that the new criterion becomes a subjective one, 
reflecting the expectation of the experimenter as 
well as movement of the subject. 
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1. The movable wall and linoleum floor marked in 1-foot 
squares 


Because of this latter consideration, the design 
of a movable wall, in which the movement would 
reflect subject behavior, but not experimenter. be- 
havior, was attempted. 

If the movement of such a wall were suitably 
damped, preventing excessive excursion after con- 
tact, it would faithfully reflect the movement of 
the subject in that direction. The problem of 
validity is a little more complex than this, however. 
The question arises whether the magnitude of move- 
ment has been affected by the technique of meas- 
urement. 

Probably the most adequate validity criterion is 
the space used by the subject when there are no 
restrictions, other than directions, on normal move- 
ment. Motion-picture photography would permit 
a direct measure of such space utilization. The 
results from other tests using the modified Mc- 
Cullough movable wall could then be compared 
with the photographic results, giving an estimate of 
validity. 

Experience indicated that the movable wall would 
somewhat limit activity, producing a lower estimate 
of space need than that represented by the “free” 
or photographic method. However, the McCullough 
method is so much quicker and easier that its use 
is preferred. If a discrepancy exists between the 
techniques, perhaps a correction factor could be 
applied that would increase the validity of the 
McCullough method. 


THE MODIFIED MOVABLE WALL 


PS: 
WSC Photo. State College of Washington 


2. Measuring space needed to carry a basket of clothes 


Movable wall modifications. The modified mov- 
able wall shown in photograph 1 is quite simple 
and inexpensive. The wall, 36 inches wide and 54 
inches high, is mounted on four rubber-tired toy 
wheels (4% inches in diameter). By having the steel 
axle extend the width of the wall and the wheels 
attached so that both wheels and the axle turn 
together, the wall moves in a straight line and not 
at an angle. Although Plexiglas was used, plywood 
panels would be functionally equivalent. 

A curved metal shield on one side protects the 
operator from hitting the edge of the wall and 
allows the wall to move back more gradually. 

Objective of study. The objective was to test the 
validity of the movable wall as compared with cine- 
matographic record as a means of measuring the 
amount of floor area used while an activity is being 
performed. 

Methods of measuring. Method 1. Modified mov- 
able wall—movement of wall measured on a tape 
secured on the floor. Experimenter makes direct 
reading without touching wall. 

Method 2. Photography with motion-picture 
camera—in free space, no movable wall. 

Cinematographic records were also made of 
Method 1. 

Activities measured 
a-Carrying basket of clothes—basket 18 inches in 
diameter, weight 7% pounds 
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WSC Photo. State College of Washington 


3. Measuring space required for operator to open 
cabinet door 


b-Opening door of base cabinet and removing ob- 
ject from bottom, placing on top of cabinet, 
replacing in cabinet, and closing door 

c-Using dust mop to clean under arm chair 

d-Sitting in arm chair, extending legs, and crossing 
ankles 

e-Removing top drawer of cabinet, placing on top 
of cabinet, and replacing in cabinet 

f-Walking past the back of an arm chair 


Procedure 


As the photographs (2 and 3) of the activities 
show, the linoleum floor was marked into 1-foot 
squares. The permanent wall was the zero point 
for all measurements. A measuring tape on the 
floor and a pointer secured to the bottom of the 
movable wall aided in reading the distance between 
the wall and the zero point. These distances were 
read to the nearest one-fourth inch. The depth of 
the chair or cabinet was subtracted from the reading 
after the data were recorded. As the operator per- 
formed the activity the wall moved in a straight line 
without the aid of a laboratory assistant. 

To reduce intra-individual variability, each of 
the six women operators practiced each activity 
several times before the activity was photographed 
and measurements from the tape were taken. Each 
operator was observed to insure that the activity 
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4 
WSC Photo. State College of Washington 


4. Measuring movement recorded on film 


was performed the same for both methods of meas- 
uring and in a natural relaxed manner. This prac- 
tice period also aided the experimenter in position- 
ing the wall in relation to the operator and the zero 


point. 


Randomized orders 


SEQUENCE OF ACTIVITIES ORDER OF METHODS OF MEASURING® 


Day II 


o 

ix} 
< 

_ 


Sequence A a 


— bo = bo bo 


noe bo bo He 


no = bo & bo e 


Sequence B 


bo = bo = bo 
woe tb Kb 
wore be to 


_ 


*Designations refer to methods and activities mentioned above. 
SEQUENCE 

A-B 

B-A 

A-B 

B-A 

A-B 

B-A 


OPERATOR 


Distance measurement through photography. 
Measurements of the amount of space used by the 
operator were determined from motion-picture film 
as follows: 

A bar six feet long and parallel to the floor was 
photographed 17 feet from lens of camera. This 
was the front boundary of the activity area. The 
camera lens was 38% inches above the floor. The 
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camera remained in the same position for the com- 
plete study. 

The film was projected on the screen of the film 
analysis cabinet. Using dividers, the length of the 
image of the six-foot bar was measured on a centi- 
meter scale. The average of eight readings was 
11.97 centimeters, which corresponded to six feet, 
or a ratio of 0.1663 centimeters per inch. 

To determine the measurement for an activity, 
the film was reviewed. The frames recording the 
greatest movement by an operator were measured 
with dividers and the readings were recorded in 
centimeters (photograph 4). Two readings were 
taken and averaged. In instances where the meas- 
urement was made at 17 feet, the foremost boundary 
of the activity area, the average reading was con- 
verted to inches by: 


Average reading in centimeters 
SEES 177-7 Se ==magnitude of movement 
0.1663 a 
in inches 


In frames where the maximum movement oc- 
curred at a distance greater than 17 feet, a correc- 
tion for perspective was made according to the 
following formula: 


Where R is the corrected reading, d is dis- 
tance from lens to object and r is the reading 
from the projected film 


A preliminary experiment was conducted in 
which measurements read from the tape were com- 
pared with those read from film when the wall was 
present. This experiment was used to validate the 
method by which the distance on the film was trans- 
lated into inches of actual space. The results, sum- 


THE MODIFIED MOVABLE WALL 


TABLE | 


Comparison of measurements used to validate the method of 
measuring space from film 





TYPE OF MEASUREMENTS 
SE 


DIFFERENCE 
. DIFFERENCE* 


ACTIVITY 
Tape Film 


| 


| 
| mean inches | mean inches 


Carry basket 23.49 
Open door of 
cabinet. . 
Use dust mop 
under chair 
Sit in chair 
cross ankles 
Remove drawer 
Walk behind 


chair é | 18.93 


25.02 


35.22 


19.47 
34.41 





*SE is the standard error of the mean. 


marized in table 1, show that film measurements 
are valid. 


Results 


Validity. For a comparison of the movable wall 
and photographic methods, individual measure- 
ments were averaged to provide greater stability, 
and the differences tested by the usual t-test (6). 
The F-test was used to compare the variances (7). 
On all activities except “carrying basket,” move- 
ment in “free” space is found to be significantly 
greater than movement when “restrained” by wall 
(see table 2). 

In no activity does the variance under “free” 
conditions differ from that under “restrained” con- 
ditions. 

The magnitude of the corrections (k) to be added 
if the “restrained” method is used varies from about 


TABLE 2 


Comparison of mean measurements obtained by wall displacement and photography 
for six operators on six activities 





| 
| METHOD OF MEASUREMENT 


ACTIVITIES _ sine 
| Wall Displacement | Photography 


mean inches mean inches 


23.58 
24.88 
35.37 
19.49 
34.26 
19.15 


23.60 
26.62 
38.71 
21.62 
37. 02 
20.86 


Carry basket 

Open door of cabinet 

Use dust mop under chair 
Sit in chair—cross ankles 
Remove drawer 


Walk behind chair 





DIFFERENCE e 





SE 
DIFFERENCE 








* SE is the standard error of the mean. 


t+ Student’s t provides an estimate of the probability of occurrence of a difference of such a magnitude. 


ability level of 0.01. 


t The F test was used to compare the variance in the two methods of measurement. 


cally significant (at F=6.61, P=0.05). 


§ The k value for a given activity was obtained by averaging the six k values of the six subjects. 
wall displacement method can be adjusted to “true” readings by multiplying by the correction factor, k. 


A t of 4.032 indicates a prob- 
In no case is the difference in variance statisti- 


The results obtained from the 
Thus, (23.58) (1.0008) = 23.60. 
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7 to 11 per cent. That is, subjects would normally 
use up to 11 per cent greater space if they did not 
have to push a wall out of the way. 

As to what characterizes the activities in which 
the “free” and “restrained” conditions give the same 
results, the answer is necessarily provisional. How- 
ever, in the one task in which no difference was 
found, restrictions on movement were relatively 
severe. Carrying a basket doesn’t permit much arm 
movement, and the direction, “walk along this wall,” 
doesn’t provide the possibility of movement from 
side to side, arm swing, or other space-using ac- 
tivities. 

It would appear that in cases where the task 
and directions do not provide rigid restrictions on 
the amount of space used, the use of the wall would 
have a more pronounced restrictive effect. 

The activities “dust under chair” and “open door 
of cabinet” required corrections of 9.3 and 7.4 per 
cent, respectively. Both are simple tasks with 
rather general directions. The basket-carrying task, 
on the other hand, is more restrictive in nature, and 
even more so when the operator is directed to walk 
along a fixed wall. Basket-carrying required no cor- 
rection at all. 

It should be noted, however, that whereas the 
use of a correction factor is justified, even necessary, 
the magnitude of the correction is subject to error. 
The standard errors of the various corrections given 
in the last column of table 2 indicate a reasonable 
stability of k. Although some variation in the 
relative values of k for different individuals should 
be expected, those derived from group data are 
usable estimates. 

Reliability. Was the group result the same on 
subsequent administrations of the instrument or 
under separate orders of presentation? There was 
no difference except between Days I and II on 
activity (a) “carry basket” for Method 1. 

Does this represent unreliability of instrument or 
unreliability of performance? Comparison of meas- 
ures obtained from actual reading and from film 
when the wall was present shows no difference. 
The change was in the performance of the subjects. 
Apparently learning was playing a significant role 
in this activity, and more practice should be given 
to obtain stable results. 

Incidentally, the direction of change in these 
measures was toward the results obtained using the 
photographic “free” condition. Since there was no 
significant difference between these two conditions, 
and practice did not affect this comparison, the con- 
clusion of no correction factor for basket-carrying 
was unaffected. 
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Conclusions 

The modified movable wall is a reliable means 

of measuring activities but for valid results a cor- 
rection factor (k) is necessary. The exception is an 
activity such as “carry the basket,” an activity 
restricted by instructions as well as by its nature, in 
which the k factor was nil. 

The sample was small and not necessarily repre- 
sentative of American women. Because of this, the 
correction factors suggested here are merely tenta- 
tive. A definitive analysis of space utilization would 
require a more thorough sampling of activities as 
well as a more adequate sample of subjects (8). 

In short, the principles presented here are prob- 
ably general, though the details of their application 
require further development. 


Summary 

A study was designed to test the reliability and 
validity of a modified movable wall technique for 
the measurement of space utilization. 

Six operators were given prior experience on 
each of six household activities and were then 
tested with and without the movable wall, with 
photographic records of all activities. 

The results indicate that the magnitude of move- 
ment of the movable wall is a reliable measure of 
the space utilized and is also a valid measure of 
movement by the subject when the wall is present. 
The presence of the wall restricts the subjects’ move- 
ments, as compared with the situation where the 
movable wall was not used. Multiplying the results 
from the movable wall by a correction factor for 
each activity provides a valid and reliable estimate 
of space utilization. 
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A Career in Fashion Design 


OES a career in fashion design sound like 
glamor, fame, and fortune to you? 

Do you have a keen interest in clothes? 

Have you considered pursuing studies in the 
area of fashion design? 

If you answer “yes” to two of these questions, 
this article has been written for you. 

The field of fashion design is exciting and de- 
manding. It demands that you be a well-informed, 
well-educated, alert person—‘“sensitive as radar,” 
said Carmel Snow, editor of Harper's Bazaar—il 
you are to design with imagination and yet be 
in tune with the times. A manufacturer has no 
room for “one idea” designers. To be useful you 
must be able to produce good design after good 
design from which can be selected a group of out- 
standing designs in each of the four seasons. 

How can you be trained to meet this challenge? 

In many colleges offering home economics, it 
is possible to major in fashion design. College 
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catalogs list the courses required but, in general, 
within the core program are those courses in the 
humanities, social sciences, and physical sciences 
which help you understand your own culture and 
those of other groups. Course work in the field 
of home economics helps you appreciate the role 
of the family, the development of the individual, 
and gives you insight into the choice making and 
management required in today’s complex living 
patterns. With this background a student is ready 
to pursue realistically the field of her choice. The 
many courses contributing to the understanding, 
appreciations, and skills required in the field of 
fashion design include design, life drawing, art 
appreciation, history of costume, costume design, 

Practical work with fabrics, 
forms, and designs is an im- 
portant part of the course work 
basic to a career in designing. 
In the clothing laboratory at 
Drexel Institute of Technology, 
students do work in creative 
dress designing by the draping 
method. Each student creates 
garments from her own original 
design. Mrs. Epstein, second 
from left, guides their work 
Her own background includes a 
master’s degree in home eco- 
nomics. While recognizing the 
glamorous magnetism of a ca 
reer in designing, Mrs. Epstein 
warns against the obstacles a 
beginner may encounter while 
trying to establish a place for 
herself in this highly competi- 

tive and demanding field 
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— 


fashion sketch, textiles, fashion merchandising, 
clothing construction, flat pattern designing, drap- 
ing, tailoring, advanced design, etc. 


A student sketches her ideas in costume design. From 

this sketch she may construct the garment herself by 

the flat pattern method. As a student of fashion design, 

she will also study the socioeconomic aspects of fash- 
ion, sources of fashion, and fashion change. 


A college education in fashion design can train 
you to think creatively and help you develop skills 
to execute your ideas, but in order to be successful, 
you must have an aptitude for this type of creative 
work and a real desire to be creative. We have 
objective tests that give us indications of your 
aptitude, but only you can determine whether your 
desire to be creative is strong enough to overcome 
obstacles. 

The field of designing has many obstacles to 
the faint heart. Manufacturers are not likely to seek 
you out. This is a creative field, and notoriously 
the artist has to find his own way. It usually re- 
quires time, patience, perseverance, and money to 
tide you over. Manufacturers want persons with 
experience. A college with a student work pro- 
gram is one way of acquiring on-the-job experience 
before graduation. Without experience, and even 
with experience, you more often than not will have 
to start out wherever you can be useful—as a 
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workroom hand, a sketcher, a finisher, or a secre- 
tary, but with the reservoir of your college train- 
ing, you should be able to make a real contribu- 
tion to your job and move on to your goal. Salaries 
are low to start—often just enough to get along on 
—but if you love your work, if you really want to 
be a designer the salary doesn’t matter. There is 
constant pressure to produce each season's line of 
clothing and beat last season’s “runner”—at times 
this may be disturbing, then again, it is the very 
excitement, the challenge, the thrill of the work. 
Jobs may be available but not in the area where 
you are living. Are you willing to go where the 
job is? 

When you talk with those who have reached 
their goal in the field, they say it is to them the 
most exciting thing in the world. Is it exciting 
to them because they have reached their goal, or 
have they reached this goal because they had a 
single purpose which to them was the most im- 
portant thing in the world? It seems to be a bit of 
both. 

There are always those who get to the top in 
designing, and there are those who find satisfying 
professional experiences in related jobs. The im- 
portant thing is that each student find a place for 
herself where her own interests and abilities will 
have an outlet. This is another reason why the 
home economics approach is important. Home 
economics itself, because of its emphasis on the 
family, the individual, the consumer, provides un- 
limitéd job opportunities outside the design field 
but in related areas such as advertising, display, 
promotion, co-ordination, merchandising, etc. 

The story of three of our own graduates will give 
you some idea of the wide range of opportunities 
within the design field and the difference in point 
of view of three capable young women. 

Lauralou Courtney Bates was graduated from 
college as a teacher of home economics. She re- 
turned to school the next fall as a graduate assistant 
and began work toward her master’s degree in 
fashion design. The course work completed, she 
went to work as head designer with a paper bag 
and box manufacturing company and began putting 
fashion into retail packaging. Eventually these 
products were used by many of the more fashion- 
able department and specialty stores in Philadelphia 
and New York City. 

After a trip to Europe, she married and continued 
designing—this time, bathing caps for a well-known 
manufacturer. Other free-lance jobs followed. Then 
she turned to raising a family, along with teaching 
fashion design in a technical school and doing 
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free-lance design work—designing packaging for 
a department store; designing millinery and sun 
wear for manufacturers; creating sketches, patterns, 
and/or samples for children’s wear and women’s 
wear houses. With three children, two girls and 
a boy—the oldest one seven, a busy professional 
life, and an active social life as wife of a profes- 
sional man she says: “You can have both a design- 
ing career and a family if you want to badly 
enough and if you manage carefully, and home 
economics certainly is the training for it.” 

Shirley Titus Hindley was graduated from 
college as a fashion design major. She went to 
work as a designer for a manufacturer of lingerie 
and became supervisor of the children’s lingerie 
department within two years. In this job she de- 
veloped a twix-teen line for the company, enabling 
it to be one of the leaders in this new fashion field. 
When Shirley, a quiet, gentle little blonde, was 
asked how she had reached her goal so quickly, 
her answer was straightforward—‘I went to college 
to learn to be a designer.” 

She combined marriage with a career until she 
was expecting her first child, then she resigned. 
But the opportunity to become head designer for 
a manufacturer of infants’ and children’s wear 
came. The result—the stork and the manufac- 
turer's winter line ran a race. After her daughter 
was born, her company arranged for her to design 
from her studio at home and co-ordinate her work 
with part of each day at the office. Last August she 
resigned after three years with the company, for 
she felt she was missing too many of the pleasures 
of watching her child grow up. She continued free- 
lance designing for the company as well as others 
and, “Quite unplanned by me, it seems as though | 
am now on my way to having a free-lance business 
of my own. I am presently employing one sewer, 
and together we are getting out a snow wear line 
for next winter.” When asked what she would tell 
young hopefuls she answered, “With all the glamor 
and excitement of the profession, there is also 
tedious, thankless work, long hours, and never 
ending deadlines to be met.” 

Rosemarie Gioia was graduated as a fashion 
design major and went to work as designer's 
assistant to a promising young custom designer. 
This was what she preferred—working with custom 
clothes. Her job experience in college had been 
in custom designing. Then the designer-owner 
closed his shop and went to design for a manufac- 
turer. Rosemarie tried a few jobs in the design field, 
but she was convinced the mass production medium 
was not for her. She wanted to do custom work. 
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Finally she made her decision. She would rather 
find a job to earn a living and do custom work as a 
creative outlet and as an avocation than to have 
the pressures of designing for mass production 
destroy the joy of creating for her. She looks for- 
ward to getting home to design, yet she is happy 
in her job as an executive secretary. 

What about her designs? She does simple things. 
So simple she says that people don’t begin to com- 
ment on them until they are about four years old. 
No, she hasn't given up the idea of fashion design 
as a career, “Someday, perhaps, but it will be 
custom designing,” and in the meantime she is 
developing a clientele. Rosemarie Gioia is willing 
to work and wait for the custom designing career 
she wants. 


A design becomes a reality, and the designer, Rosemarie 
Gioia, right, seems pleased with the result of her work 


So you see it amounts to this—What kind of 
general education do you want and what kind of 
professional career do you want? You'll find un- 
limited opportunities within home economics and 
within fashion design. The course work is interest- 
ing, vital, exciting. The careers are too. They are 
waiting for you who are creative and ambitious, 
for you who are willing to work hard and ride the 
bumps to reach your goal. It’s up to you. 





Family Ownership 
of Small Electrical Appliances 


THELMA GRAVES 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
and RutH ALBRECHT 
University of Florida 


Small electrical appliances have become increas- 
ingly popular in the last decade. This study was 
made to learn to what extent young families actually 
own and use small electrical appliances, how they 
obtained these—that is, whether they were gifts or 
were purchased by the family—and to find out 
which additional pieces they would like to own. 

The study was made in Auburn, Alabama, a town 
of approximately 12,000 residents plus 8,000 col- 
lege students. The sample consisted of 105 young 
couples who had been married from one to twelve 
years, including married students and some couples 
without college connections. 

Information was obtained by a personal inter- 
view of the homemaker or couple. A schedule was 
used as a guide to obtain exact and uniform in- 
formation. Advanced home economics students 
were the interviewers and were trained before they 
visited the homes. They were alert and recorded 
additional information that would be of value. It 
was necessary for the interviewer to help the fam- 
ilies keep within the definition of a small appliance, 
defined here as one that can be moved readily and 
takes up little space. 

A total of 40 different appliances were listed on 
the schedule. Some of these were owned by all 
families; others by only one or two. All of the 
families owned one or more lamps, fans, and radios. 
Ownership of other appliances ranged from 92 per 
cent to less than one per cent. 

It seemed desirable to compare the number of 
small electrical appliances owned by these couples 
and the number owned by all other families living 
in electrically wired homes. In order to do this, a 
comparison was made between the number of ap- 
pliances owned by these young couples and the 
National Index of Saturation reported in the Janu- 
ary 1957 issue of Electrical Merchandising. It was 


found that the families studied outranked the Na- 
tional Index of Saturation in the ownership of deo 
tric radios, clocks, coffee makers, shavers, mixers, 
steam irons, fry pans, and bed covers in the order 
given. They were below the National Index of 
Saturation in the ownership of dry irons, toasters, 
television sets, vacuum cleaners, heating pads, and 
hot plates. 

How often do families use their electrical ap- 
pliances? It was found that all families owned a 
radio and that 81 per cent used it regularly, 10 per 
cent used it sometimes, and 9 per cent never listened 
to it. Television sets were owned by 63 per cent of 
the or ysrss and most of them used the sets re gu- 
larly; 2 per cent said they never turned the TV on. 
Many families had more than one electric lamp. 
They used 73 per cent of those they had constantly, 
11 per cent less frequently, and seldom or never 
used 16 per cent of their lamps. 

Electric clocks were used constantly by 92 per 
cent of the owners; 1 per cent of the families used 
them sometimes but mainly for the alarm feature; 
and 7 per cent never used them. 

Vacuum cleaners were used regularly by 84 per 
cent of the owners, sometimes by 7 7 per cent, and 
never by 9 per cent. In most instances the families 
that owned but did not use a vacuum cleaner did 
not have rugs at the time of the interview. 

Only 51 per cent of the owners of a coffee maker 
used it often. Twenty-one per cent used it mainly 
on special occasions, and the others ke pt it in stor- 
age. Some of the families did not drink coffee, and 
others used the instant variety. 

How did the families obtain their electrical ap- 
pliances? A slight majority of the appliances, 56 per 
cent, were received as gifts, and 44 per cent were 
purchased with the family’s own money. An analy- 
sis was made to learn whether r appliance s purchased 
by the family were used more frequently than those 
received as a gift. Of all those received as gifts 
63 per cent were used often or constantly compared 

» 71 per cent of those purchased by the family. 
Twenty per cent of the gifts and 13 per cent of the 
items purchased with family money were seldom 
or never used. 

The four most popular gift appliances were: 
lamps, clocks, coffee makers, and toasters in that 
order. From one-half to nearly three-fourths of the 
young couples in this survey received these as gifts 
Dry irons were received by 48 per cent, waffle irons 
by 40 per cent, electric fry pans by 25 per cent, and 
24 per cent received an electric dee »p fat fryer as a 
gift. Twenty per cent received a hair dryer, 19 
per cent a hand mixer, 16 per cent a pressure sauce- 
pan, and 14 per cent an electric blanket. 

The cost of most of the popular gift items is less 
than $50 and some may be purchased for less than 
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$25. This places them within a price range that is 
not exorbitant for many of the donors. Most of the 


gifts were received as wedding presents with the 


exception of deep fat fryers and hair dryers. The 
appliances that seemed to be favored as wedding 
gifts in descending order were lamps, coffee makers, 
clocks, toasters, dry irons, and waffle irons. 

Certain types of small electrical appliances that 
are received as gifts may also be purchased by the 
family because they need more than one. Examples 
of these are 1: amps and clocks. The four most popu- 
lar items these families purchased with their own 
money were lamps—92 per cent; fans—78 per cent; 
radios—59 per cent; and television sets—53 per 
cent. Less than one-half of the families purchased 
the following appliances: shavers—33 per cent; 
vacuum cleaners—24 per cent; vaporizers—23 per 
cent; and heating pads—15 per cent. The ap- 
pliances purchased with family money range in 
price from the relatively inexpensive heating pad 
to the television set that may cost several hundred 
dollars. Family money purchased entertainment, 
comfort, or emergency items, such as vaporizers or 
heating pads, cleaning equipment, and small ap- 
pliances of personal preference like an ice cream 
freezer or an outdoor grill. 

The question “If you had $50 to spend what 
would you buy?” ’ brought out the immediate needs 
of the homemakers. The top favorite among them 
was the electric fry pan; 23 per cent of the women 
wanted one. The reasons included the speed and 
simplicity of use and the fact that it cooks evenly. 
Eighteen per cent said they would buy a vacuum 
cleaner, and when they were reminded of the price 
limit, some explained they could buy a recondi- 
tioned cleaner, others would make a down payment 
of $50 and pay the rest later. In some cases the pres- 
ent cleaner was worn out; in other instances the 
families had acquired more rugs and also wanted 
the cleaner to help in the care of the furniture. 
Another 17 per cent would get a standard mixer 
because it would make work easier and be handy in 
the preparation of a variety of foods. A deep fat 
fryer would be purchased by 11 per cent of the 
homemakers to save time and because the family 
members like fried foods. Other appliances that 
would be purchased by a smaller number were 
steam irons, ice cream freezers, waffle irons, coffee 
makers, electric blankets, and hair dryers. A sum- 
mary of the reasons given for wanting these appli- 
ances showed that the majority of women wanted 
to save time and energy but also wanted better re- 
sults or end products and wished to increase family 
health, enjoyment, and comfort. 
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What kinds of appliances do people own? In 
addition to those already mentioned, families had 
bottle sterilizer, bottle 
warmer, broiler, corn popper, drill, egg cooker, fan 
food warmer, grill (outdoor 
knife sharpener, lights 
camera, night), 
pasteurizer, record 
sheet, 


the following: blender, 
(floor and window), 
and sandwich), heater, 


(Christmas, microscope, movie 
oven (portable and ovenette ) 
player, roaster, rotisserie broiler, scissors, 
soldering iron, TV 
woodworking tools. 


lowing larger items that could be portable: air con- 


rotor, vaporizer, wakxer, and 


They also owned the fol- 
freezer, dishwasher, refrigerator, 


ditioner, home 


sewing machine, slenderizer, and washing machine 


Clothing Workshop 
in a Secondary School 


Haze V. 

Homemaking Teacher 

Mary E. LowTHer 

Head of the Homemaking Department 
Altoona (Pennsylvania) Senior High School 


Cris! 


A custom-dressmaking clothing workshop which 
started as an experiment in the Altoona Senior High 
School is now a permanent part of the home eco- 
nomics curriculum. The course was designed to 
meet the needs of girls who have more than average 
ability and interest in clothing design and construc- 
tion. It is scheduled as an elective for senior girls 
who have successfully completed one year of work 
in the area of clothing and have a workable know! 
edge of the fundamental principles of color, line and 
design, fabrics, and construction problems. 

The purpose of this course is threefold: 

To provide an opportunity for girls to apply their 

knowledge and skills of clothing construction in 

a practical way 

To develop confidence and respect on the part of 

the girls for their own talents and abilities 

To show that dressmaking and homemaking can 

be successfully combined should there be a time 

when the family income must be supplemented 

In our clothing workshop the girls sew entirely 
for others. They must find their prospective cus- 
tomers and organize their work. The teacher guides 
and counsels them, but basically they are on their 
own. During the course they make a child's outfit, 
a tailored coat or suit for an adult, a garment for one 
of the girls 
boy’s trousers. 

These projects provide a variety of problems to 


in the class, and pair of slacks or 
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test the girls’ abilities as well as give them an 
opportunity to use their knowledge and skills in a 
practical way. They learn through experience that 
each person has individual fitting problems which 
they must recognize and work out if the garment is 
acceptable to their customer. This likewise gives 
them a better understanding and appreciation of 
people and how to get along with them. Because 
of the type of projects, the students work with peo- 
ple of all ages. 

As one project is completed and another one 
begun the girls learn the pride and satisfaction 
which come from work well done as they see satis- 
fied customers wearing good-looking clothes which 
they have made. 


Attitudes toward the 
Supervisory Teacher Program 


Masie E.rop ALLEN 
Homemaking Instructor 
Brookport (Illinois) High School 


This is a summary of a graduate study by Mrs. 
Allen on the supervising teacher program in home 
economics in Illinois and Kentucky high schools. 


The objectives of the study were (1) to deter- 
mine the extent to which student teaching in home 
economics has become a part of the high school 
programs, (2) to find the opinions of the school per- 
sonnel in these schools toward the programs, (3) to 
analyze the data for factors which have contributed 
to the status of the program. 

Data were supplied by 100 high school admin- 
istrators, 102 high school home economics teachers 
(who were the supervising teachers), and 100 high 
school seniors. There was a return of 100 per cent 
—perhaps due to the fact that these were profes- 
sional people who were very much interested in 
the findings. 

Basic hypotheses were: 

1. Many administrators believe that their pupils do 
better work with the supervising teacher pro- 
gram; they also feel that the supervisor puts more 
into her teaching than in a non-supervising pro- 
gram. 

. The relationship the high school has with the 
university or college in the area tends to influence 
the status of the program. 

. As long as the term “practice teacher” is for- 
gotten, there is no unjust criticism from parents; 
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but once someone calls the student teacher a 

“practice teacher,” criticism often comes. 

. Most of the homemaking supervising teachers 
enjoy their work more when they have student 
teachers than when they do not have them. 

. The administrators are in favor of the program, 
and some seem to think it would work in other 
departments as well as in homemaking. 

. There are very few faculty members who fail 
to approve and accept these student teachers. 

. The main liability to the program is the possi- 
bility of getting a poor student teacher. 
Information from the 100 administrators indi- 

cated that: 

Supervising teacher programs are favored by the 
administrators. These programs occur most often 
in the areas near the college or university. How- 
ever, principals in other areas would like to have 
the programs in their schools. The program brings 
their schools into closer and better relationships 
with the institutions of higher learning. The pupils 
tend to have a desire to go to college after contact 
with the student teachers. 

In most of the schools the administrators think 
that newer methods were used. Often the bulletin 
boards were more inte resting. 

The supervising teacher has a tendency to shield 
her student teacher. The student needs to be on 
her own more. However, some student teachers 
tend to assume too much responsibility. 

The student teacher’s greatest liability was lack 
of control in discipline. The administrators believe 
the student teachers are in the community for too 
short a period. 

Responses to questions concerning the work that 
this supervision responsibility put on the regular 
teacher showed that the administrators believed 
that it helped the regular teacher. One definite 
example of help was that, if the supervising teacher 
were ill or had to be away from school, the class 
could go on without an interruption. 

The supervising teachers were asked such ques- 
tions as: 

Is your work more difficult with student teachers? 
Would you like them each semester? 

The replies indicated that: 

Home economics teachers’ loads were a relatively 
unimportant factor in relation to their work with 
student teachers. They enjoy the work. There 
seems to exist a feeling of “partnership” between 
them. 

Most of the student teachers were very good 
students and had a desire to do good work in the 
high schools to which they were assigned. 
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It was sometimes difficult for the supervising 
teacher to arrange programs to fit the needs of the 
student teachers. Some supervising teachers 
thought the work a little more trying at times but 
worth the extra effort. 

More than two-thirds of the supervising teach- 
ers had master’s degrees; all were involved in 
graduate work. The program was responsible in 
some cases for the teacher's doing graduate work. 

It was interesting to find that only one teacher 
preferred to do her own teaching and never to have 
a student teacher. 

Information was also gathered from high school 
seniors. The girls were asked to rate the teachers 
according to personal characteristics, methods, 
ability to teach, ability to control the class, and 
ability to counsel. 

The student teachers were rated very high in 
their ability to teach. Only one was rated superior. 
The students enjoyed their work with the student 
teachers but felt that they could have too many 
per semester. They felt that the student teachers 
made and carried out very excellent plans. 

Present demands on homemaking teachers and 
prospective increases in enrollments in both high 
school and colleges seem to justify the use of more 
student teachers. 

Many school principals need to give some guid- 
ance to the student teachers on disciplinary factors 
in their schools. This should also be stressed more 
strongly in methods or some other course in col- 
lege. The student teachers tend to fall below the 
regular teacher more often in controlling the class 
at all times than in any other phase of the work. 

The student teacher should be given neither too 
much authority nor too little. 

The administrator, homemaking supervising 
teacher, and the teacher educator of the college 
should decide how many student teachers the school 
can take per semester, and neither should break 
the agreement. 

It might be better to send the student teachers 
farther out into the area than to assign too many 
to one supervisor. 

The data showed that the following factors were 
responsible for the status of the program in these 
“off-campus” schools: (1) good student teachers 
were sent out to these schools; (2) in most of the 
cases reported, the faculty received the student 
teachers graciously; (3) pupils feel it an honor to 
have the student teachers; (4) the institutions are 
doing a good job in training them; and (5) they 
adjust themselves well to the prevailing circum- 
stances. 


IN SHORT 


Science in Exotic Setting 
at Ninth Pacific Congress 


Marcarer B. Hanns 
Michigan State University Mission 
to the University of the Ryukyus, Okinawa 


The Ninth Pacific Science Congress, held in 
Bangkok from November 18 to December 9, 1957, 
attracted scientists from 18 subject-matter fields. 

The more than 700 delegates, of which 500 were 
“foreign” or from outside of Thailand, were made 
up of many authorities in a wide area of fields, in- 
cluding biological, physical, and the social sciences. 

The nutrition section, with 60 to 100 in attend- 
ance, was under the joint chairmanship of Dr. L. A. 
Maynard of Cornell University and Dr. Yong 
Chutima of the Department of Health, Thailand. 
Topics presented dealt with food habits of various 
groups in the different countries, infant feeding, 
deficiency diets, and means of improving both the 
quality and quantity of foods now available. 
Hiroko Nashiro, an instructor in foods and nutri- 
tion, who has both her bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees from Michigan State University, read a 
paper. 

Morning sessions of the Congress were devoted 
to hearing papers and to discussion. Trips arranged 
for the afternoons took the delegates to see the 
native food markets, a fish sauce factory, and a 
plant which processes cassava into flour for a New 
York firm. 

The similarity of problems in the rice-consuming 
nations was brought out both in papers presented 
and in many informal discussions. Several slides and 
charts of research being done amplified the reports 
given and provided much food for discussion. The 
need for more research based on Oriental peoples 
and climate was indicated in many of the reports. 

The social events were elaborate and colorful. 
The great varieties of fruits served, such as 
papaya, pumelo, oranges, pineapple, and many 
known only to this area, as well as typical Thai 
curry tantalized or delighted the home economists 
particularly. 

The “command” garden party at which all the 
Congress delegates were received by the King and 
Queen was the high point of many delightful social 
events. Exotic flower arrangements, food served 
from great silver containers, the colorful native 
costumes of many guests, music from two bands, 
with the palace in the background showing a 
“garuda"—the Thai royal emblem—wrought in 
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fresh flowers hanging from the balcony, lent a touch 
of the Arabian Nights which could only happen in 
the Orient. 

With delegates from most of the South East 
Asian countries, from Europe and the U.S.A., it was, 
in fact, an international meeting. Dr. Joseph Chen 
of Taiwan (Formosa) was elected as chairman for 
the next meeting to be held in Hawaii in 1961. 


North Dakota Welcomes 
Phi U Golden Anniversary 


Phil Upsilon Omicron will celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of its founding at the Twentieth Bien- 
nial Conclave to be held at the North Dakota State 
College in Fargo, June 16 to 20. Phi U members in 
North Dakota urge members everywhere to plan 
now to come and to make this Golden Anniversary 
something to remember. 


Program High Lights 
Monday evening, June 16 
8:00 p.m. Gold Rush Party in the Founders Room 


Tuesday, June 17 
9:00 a.m. Welcome 
PRESIDENT Frep S. Huttz, DEAN CAROLINE 
BuDEWIG 
Local Active and Alumnae Presidents 
The Great Idea of Home Economics 
Dean BupEewic 
Business meeting 
Tours of Home Economics Building, Exhibits 


1:45 p.m. 
4:00 p.m. 
Wednesday, June 18 
9:00 a.m. Report of Professional Work 
Ints DAVENPORT 
Our Challenge in Home Economics 
ELeANoR Howe 
Picnic at Itasca State Park 


5:30 p.m. 


View of North Dakota State College Campus 
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Thursday, June 19 
9:00 am. Report of Group Meetings 
Panel on Professional Work 
Business meeting 

Election of officers 
Five-minute skits 

Open House—Local Alumnae 


1:45 p.m. 


7:00 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 
Friday, June 20 
10:00 a.m. 
12:00 noon 
2:00 p.m. 
6:30 p.m. 


Initiation Service in Memorial Union Ballroom 
Violet Luncheon 
50th Anniversary Program 
50th Anniversary Banquet 
A Look to the Future 
Bess Rowe 


Home Economics Week 


Observed in Alabama 


E. Neice ToDHUNTER 
University of Alabama 


Home Economics Week was held in Alabama by 
proclamation of the Governor, November 10 to 17, 
1957. Careful, year-long planning preceded Home 
Economics Week and the climax was the annual 
fall meeting of the Alabama Home Economics Asso- 
ciation in Birmingham. 

A steering committee, with Mrs. Mary Lowrey of 
Jacksonville State Teacher's College as chairman, 
worked by mail and held two planning meetings. 
The state was divided into five areas with a chair- 
man for each area; area chairmen appointed local 
chairmen. The theme chosen for Home Economics 
Week was “Home Economics Lights the Way to 
Better Living” and posters carried this theme and 
the Betty Lamp design; these posters were dis- 
tributed throughout the state and placed in store 
windows and schools. Stickers with the words. 
“Home Economics Week, November 10-17” were 
distributed to all members for placing on the rear 
glass of automobiles. Suggestions for talks to clubs, 
or on radio and TV, were prepared and distributed 
to members through the area chairmen. Lists of 
ways that home economics might be brought to the 
attention of students and the general public were 
also distributed. They included newspaper releases, 
career talks to schools and clubs, open house and 
teas at schools and colleges, exhibits and displays in 
libraries, stores, and schools. 

Fifty-seven of the 68 counties in the state re- 


ported carrying on activities along the above lines. 
Throughout Home Economics Week all the ma- 
jor newspapers carried several half- to full-page 
stories and photographs of the work of home 
economists. 





AHEA Reissues 
The Life of Ellen H. Richards 


The 


Home 


American 
Economics 
Association has just 
republished Caroline 
L. Hunt's biography 
of Ellen H. Richards. 

The new edition of 
The Life of Ellen H. 
Richards has 


completely reset in an 


been 


attractive type face 
and page format and 
new green binding. 
Called an “Anniver- 
sary Edition” in honor Liha fachods 
of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the American 
Home Economics Association, the biography of the 
Association's first president also has a new Fore- 
word by the AHEA’s editor of publications. Other 
changes include the transfer to Appendixes of some 
of the letters written from college and from later 
journeys in order to throw more emphasis on Mrs. 


approaching 


Richards’ contribution to women’s education and 
to home economics in the text itself. 

Mrs. Richards was one of the first educators to 
appreciate the contributions that science could make 
to homemaking, and the biography is a vivid story 
of the development of this idea. 

Originally published in 1912, the year after Mrs 
Richards’ death, the biography has the charm and 
authenticity of personal acquaintance with the 
famous educator and founder of home economics 
and with the other leaders in the forerunner move- 
ments and in the early years of home economics. 
Today, the biography is a classic in home economics 
literature and is widely used as a historical refer- 
ence and in orientation courses in colleges and 
universities. 

Copies of the Anniversary Edition of The Life 
of Ellen H. Richards are available from the AHEA 
Headquarters, 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Wash- 


ington 9 D.C. Price $2 per copy. 


It Pays 


to Pay Dues Promptly 


Statements of AHEA and state association dues 
are in the mail now to all 1957-58 members. 

All members are urged to pay their dues promptly 
and to remain continuous members of their home 
economics associations—both AHEA and the state 
association. When dues are paid in the spring, 
membership records and mailing stencils for the 
JournaL and other communications can be proc- 
essed during the summer to be in readiness for the 
beginning of the 1958-59 fiscal year in August. 
During the summer, membership cards can be pre- 
pared, addresses changed if necessary, and stencils 
made ready so that the Journat mailing can be 
done by machine. When dues come in late in the 
summer or after the mailing list for the JourNAat is 
made up, time-consuming and costly special han- 
dling is necessary—resulting in delay of the Journat 
in reaching you and in unnecessary expense to the 
Association. Therefore: 

Pay your dues promptly 

Indicate plainly on the bill your AHEA profes- 
sional and subject-matter sections 

Send separate checks for dues and for contribu- 
tions to the AHEA scholarship fund or mark 
your check plainly for what it is to cover 

Be sure your name and 1958-59 address are 
correct on our address stencil 

If you have changed your name and address, 
be sure to give us both the old name and 
address and the new one. 


Bulletin Explains 
Vocational Education Programs 


“Public Vocational Education Programs” are ex 
plained in a bulletin of that title issued by the 
Office of Education of the U. S. Department o 
Health, Education, and Welfare. As James H 
Pearson, assistant commissioner for vocational edu 
cation, says in his Foreword, the publication “is 
designed to give an overview of the co-operative 
Federal-State program of vocational education de 
veloped under the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and 
1946. Charts for the 


various programs of vocational education (including 


the George-Barden Act of 


home economics) show: types of programs, put 
pose, for whom intended, by whom taught, by 
whom instructor is employed, how courses are 
initiated, and advisory committees. Copies of the 
bulletin may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office 


Washington 25, D. C. Price, 15 cents each 
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RIZONS 
se “4 ola rs hins 


Herald Leader 


A display at the Tennessee Home Economics Asso- 
ciation meeting last fall featured a map of the world 
as part of an exhibit set up on behalf of the AHEA 
International Scholarship Fund. The banquet program 
during the meeting was built around the theme “Around 
the World in 380 Days.” Myrtle Weldon, the principal 
banquet speaker, chose “Roadside Glimpses of India” 
as the title for her illustrated talk. Here, dressed in an 
Indian sari, she is pointing to India, where 17 home 
economists from the United States are identified with 
their names attached to small United States flags. 
Left to right, Mary Alice Willis, president of the Ken- 
tucky Home Economics Association; Miss Weldon; 
Betty Ruth Joyce, field secretary of the American Home 
Economics Association, who spoke at one of the 
morning sessions; and Glenna Lambert, outgoing presi- 
dent of the student clubs’ group of the Kentucky 

Association. 


Girl Scout Camps 
Offer Food Supervisory Positions 


Food specialists will find many positions await- 
ing them as food supervisors at established camps 
operated by 650 Girl Scout councils through the 
country this summer. The supervisor has entire 
charge of food planning, purchasing, preparation, 
and service. 

Candidates must be 21 years of age or older, 
have had at least two years of training in institu- 
tional management with specialization in food serv- 
ice, plus one year of experience as a school or 
camp food supervisor. Persons interested in these 
positions should get in touch with their nearest 
Girl Scout council or write directly to Miss Fan- 
chon Hamilton, Recruitment and Referral Advisor, 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 830 Third Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 
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International Congress 


Selects Speakers 


Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine Ambassador to the 
United States, will deliver the opening address of 
the Ninth International Congress on Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Maryland on July 28. 

Speaking on “The Social and Economic Problems 
of the World Today,” Ambassador Romulo will set 
the stage for study during the week of the Congress 
theme, “Education in Home Economics Relative to 
the Social and Economic Conditions of Individual 
Countries.” Other plenary sessions, as well as the 
preliminary reports and discussion groups, will con- 
centrate on various aspects of the theme in a variety 
of ways. For example, some meetings will have the 
traditional style of main speakers; others will offer 
a symposium or panel. An informal exchange of 
information will be carried out in the discussion 
groups and through professional trips in the Uni- 
versity of Maryland-Washington, D. C., area. 

Speakers have been selected from all areas of 
the world as another means of assuring the broadest 
possible coverage of home economics and its status 
and contributions to family well-being in many 
parts of the world. 

In addition to Ambassador Romulo’s, acceptances 
have been received from Mlle. J. de Luget of the 
Ministry of Public Health and Population, France, 
who will speak on “The Contribution of Home 
Economics to the Status of Women in the World 
Today,” and from Maria Socorro Lacot of the 
Department of Public Instruction in Puerto Rico, 
who will speak on “The Contribution of Home 
Economics to the Social and Economic Life of the 
Family.” 

Hazel K. Stiebeling, director of the Institute of 
Home Economics in the United States Department 
of Agriculture, will speak on “The Role of Research 
in Obtaining Fundamental Data.” In a symposium 
on the application of home economics knowledge, 
Chiyono Matsushima of the Yamaguchi Prefectural 
Board of Education in Japan will discuss the appli- 
cation of this knowledge in the education of youth, 
and Dorothy Batcheller of the Poultry Products 
Institute of Canada, Inc., will discuss its applica- 
tion through mass media. 

Invitations to address the Congress have also 
been extended to home economics leaders from 
Great Britain, Scandinavia, the Middle East, Asia, 
and New Zealand. 

The Congress is being sponsored by the Inter- 
national Federation of Home Economics, which has 
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its headquarters in Paris, France. The American 
Home Economics Association and the Canadian 
Home Economics Associations are hostess associa- 
tions for the meeting at which about one thousand 
participants are expected. Each of the hostess asso- 
ciations is planning a study tour for overseas dele- 
gates in connection with the Congress. The USA 
tour will immediately precede the Congress, and 
the Canadian tour will offer interested delegates 
a week in Canada following the close of the Con 


gress on August 2. 
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Members of the American Home Economics 
Association who wish to attend the Congress should 
obtain official registration forms from the Congress 
Director, Ninth International Congress on Home 
Economics, c/o American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 1600 Twentieth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 9, D. C., and complete their registration as 
soon as possible. A few places in the quota of 600 
participants allowed to the AHEA are still avail- 
able and will be filled in the order that completed 
applications are received. 


Young People Assembie Publications for International Congress 


These pictures show a ton of paper being trans- 
formed into copies of the Preliminary Reports sub- 
mitted for the Ninth International Congress on 
Home Economics. The young men are sons of 
AHEA headquarters staff members who gave up 
after-school hours and Saturdays during January 
to assemble the pages for the reports. The photo 
at the right shows the partially assembled books 
taking up one end of the editor's office while 
assembling of the next section continues. Working 
at the editor's desk are Donald Cresswell (seated ) 
whose mother is in charge of the membership room 
at AHEA, and James Brown, whose mother, Mrs. 
Edith Johnson, did all of the multilithing for the 
publication. At right, Robert Davis, whose mother 
is also on the membership room staff, assembles 
part of the Spanish-language section of the reports. 
In the photo at the left above, taken in another of 
the editorial offices, Jim Brown and Romeo Horton, 
custodian of the AHEA headquarters building, 
congratulate each other on a completed package 
of books wrapped and tied for the bindery, while 
Don Cresswell and Bob Davis bring French and 
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German language sections to be added to the final 
assembly being made by Rita McCann, a fourth 
high school student who worked on the reports. 
In the finished book, English sections are on white 
paper, French on blue, German on green, and 
Spanish on yellow—a color arrangement which 
will be maintained wherever possible in the Con- 
gress materials. 

Copies of the completed reports have now been 
sent to all persons who have completed their regis- 
tration for the Congress. Additional copies will 
be available from AHEA at the time of the Con 
gress and later for $2 per copy. 

Other Congress-connected activities at AHEA 
headquarters in the past few weeks have included 
processing of hundreds of applications, handling 
the international correspondence and monetary ex 
changes, co-ordinating details of the pre-Congress 
educational tours being arranged by home econo 
mists in New York, Pennsylvania, and Delaware and 
keeping up with all of the activities that are being 
arranged for the week of the Congress itself. 
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Emity C, Davis 
ARS Information Division 


A simple daily guide to help individuals choose 
a nutritious diet is provided in a new popular-style 
leaflet prepared by the household economics re- 
search division. The leaflet is entitled “Food for 
Fitness . . . a daily food guide.” It is in color. 

The plan, described as “one way to choose food 
wisely,” features four broad food groups. By plan- 
ning first for the suggested minimum amounts of 
foods from these four groups—milk, meat, vege- 
table-fruit, bread-cereal—an individual will make 
sure of getting a substantial part of the protein, 
vitamins, minerals, fat, and carbohydrate for nu- 
tritional needs. 

The rest of the needed nutrients will come from 
additional foods from two sources: further amounts 
of food from the four groups and also other foods 
not specified. Regarding the unspecified foods, the 
leaflet states: 


To round out meals and to satisfy the appetite everyone 
will use some foods not specified—butter, margarine, other 
fats, oils, sugars, or unenriched refined grain products. 
These are often ingredients in baked goods and mixed 
dishes. Fats, oils, and sugars are also added to foods 
during preparation or at the table. These “other” foods 
supply calories and can add to total nutrients in meals. 


The simple food-for-fitness plan is based on in- 
formation in the semi-technical source book 
“Essentials of an Adequate Diet—facts for nutri- 
tion programs.” (See the JournaL of January 1957, 
page 41.) Source book and popular leaflet alike 
reflect the latest information on human needs, nutri- 
tive values in foods, and ways of achieving an ade- 
quate diet taking into account present food habits. 

Single copies of “Food for Fitness . . . a daily 
food guide,” Leaflet 424, may be obtained free 
from the Office of Information, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 

The source book is now available free, on a 
single copy basis, from the same address. It has 
been reprinted with minor changes and issued as 
“Essentials of an Adequate Diet—facts for nutri- 
tion programs,” Home Economics Research Report 
No. 3. 

Also available free from the same address are 
single copies of a wall chart printed in color as 
a teaching aid. This duplicates in large size, 17% 
by 23% inches, the portion of the leaflet showing 
the four groups and the role of additional foods. 
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food for fitness 
A DAILY FOOD GUIDE 


MILK,CHEESE 


2 or more servings 
(more for children) -** 


MEAT, FISH, 
EGGS 


2 or more servings 


VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS 


4 or more servings 


: BREAD. 
CEREALS 


4 or more 
servings 


USDA photo 
Main features of the new food plan as shown on wall 
chart 


It is identified as “Food for Fitness . a daily 


food guide,” wall chart. 


A review of facts about fatty acids, and linoleic 
acid in particular, in this country’s foods and diets 
was presented by Callie Mae Coons, director of 
the human nutrition research division, at the annual 
meeting of the American Dietetic Association. A 
paper based on the talk appears in the March 1958 
Journal of the American Dietetic Association. 

The nutritional role of linoleic acid, and human 
requirements for this component of fat, remain un- 
certain. It is known to be a nutrient which the body 
cannot synthesize. Currently, there is enough in- 
formation on approximate amounts of the acid in 
foods to guide dietitians when they must plan diets 
of limited fat content. 

Linoleic acid is low in most common fats, but oils 
vary from a mere fraction of a per cent to more 
than 70 per cent. Although some plant foods are 
leading sources, the vegetable and animal sources 
cannot be divided into 2 neat categories because 
some vegetable fats have as little as 2 per cent, 
about the same as beef and lamb fats. 

From household food consumption data obtained 
in the 1955 nationwide survey, it has been esti- 
mated that separate fats and oils provide nearly 
half of the linoleic acid in this country’s diets. On 
the other hand, most of the fat in diets comes from 
foods selected for protein and other important 
values, and much of it is in invisible forms. These 
combined facts complicate the problem of modify- 
ing fats, Dr. Coons pointed out. 

In the light of present knowledge, some possi- 
bilities were presented for managing fat adjust- 
ments in modifying diets when necessary. 
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Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by Florence M. Retrr 
Wilmington (Delaware) Public Schools 


Whither evaluation, M. M. Hvucnes. Educ. 

Leadership 15, No. 4 (Jan. 1958), pp. 208-212. 
attack on 
Even though we can take pride in the 


The current education cannot be 
ignored. 
great social experiment of the American public 
schools, which are dedicated to educating all youth, 
we must admit that we may have fallen short in the 
ways we have gone about achieving this ideal. 

We might best serve education today by asking 
basic and pertinent questions about our present 
offerings and then seeking the answers in the most 
scientific way. What goes on in a typical class- 
room? What opportunities are given youth to re- 


late classroom work to life in the community? How 
Do we constantly utilize all 


is curiosity fostered? 
the resources we have for learning? 

A trained and educated mind comes into being 
through effort and self-commitment of the indi- 
vidual. An important evaluative question for us 
becomes: What conditions foster self-involvement 
and self-commitment? 

If the evaluative process is to improve the quality 
of education, all available information about the 
ways attitudes and beliefs are changed must be 
applied. Individual differences must not only be 
accepted but cherished. The gap between verbal 
purposes and actual practices must be closed. Such 
closure depends upon changing attitudes and ex- 
pectations of our teachers, co-operative evaluating 
in a climate of support and mutuality, using scien- 
tific procedures, and bringing a higher quality of 


education to our youth. 


Role of evaluation in improving teaching, E. O. 
Me.tsy. Educ. Leadership 15, No. 4 (Jan. 1958), 
pp. 218-220. 

The history of evaluation in education has made 
several points clear: (1) Equipping people with 
knowledge and skill is not enough. We must help 
an individual to make the most of himself and en- 
able society to make the greatest progress. Evalua- 
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tion in this regard must consist of observed, re- 
corded, and evaluated individual and group be- 
(2) There is a difference between instruc- 
tion and teaching. Real teaching must result not 
only in knowledge and skill but in altered behavior. 
The creative side of teaching now becomes para- 
mount and evaluation becomes more complex. 
More attention must be given to teacher and pupil 
behavior, emotional aspects of people, motivation, 


havior. 


and individualization. 

Human survival depends on an education in 
human values. Evaluation must help us achieve 
an education with greater inspirational quality and 


new dimensions of power. 


Self-evaluation: The mark of a profession, L. B. 
Kinney. Educ. Leadership 15, No. 4 (Jan 1958), 
pp. 228-231. 

Pre-service education of the teacher, at its best, 
must necessarily be limited because of time allowed 
and the inability of anyone to predict all the prob- 
lems any teacher will encounter. The continued 
growth of teachers in professional competence is 
a social necessity. This may take place by individ- 
ual effort, organized in-service programs, or ad- 
vanced work in preparing institutions. 

In self-evaluation, teachers must pose such ques- 
tions as: If I am competent in my area, what results 
will be evident in my work? What conditions 
would exist in my classes? What relations should 
I have with the community? What contributions 
should I be making to the organized profession? 

After he has established the professional areas 
which most need improvement, a teacher must 
direct his self-growth. The major source of tested 
procedures to which he may turn is found in case 
studies and experiments as reported in the litera- 
ture of professional associations. The teacher is ex- 
pected not only to profit from these sources but to 
contribute the results from his own experimentation. 


So you want to teach abroad? P. F. Otiva 
Clearing House 32, No. 5 (Jan. 1958), pp. 266 


979 


272. 

In this article the author gives a complete guide 
to teaching and administrative opportunities in 
countries overseas and in South America. General 
descriptions, requirements, and application proce- 
dures are given for the following programs: Ful- 
bright, Smith-Mundt, Army Dependent Schools 
Air Force Overseas Dependent Schools, Armed 
Forces Education, Point IV, University of Mary 
land Overseas, UNESCO, and other selected pro 
grams. 

This information is concisely outlined and will 


give invaluable assistance to persons interested 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Marcaret I. Liston 
Iowa State College 


The next twenty years. Fortune 57, No. 1 (Jan. 

1958), pp. 110-111+-. 

The Committee on Economic Development 
recently invited 50 distinguished scholars and lead- 
ers in public affairs to name the most important 
economic problems to be faced by the United States 
during the next 20 years. Although these people 
represented a wide variety of interests and philos- 
ophies, they agreed that prosperity, with long-term 
economic growth, will continue. 

According to A. K. Cairncross of the University 
of Glasgow, the greatest economic problem facing 
the U. S. is not how she can raise her standard of 
living but how she can harmonize her economic 
development with the world-wide process of 
growth. Similarly, Reinhold Niebuhr of the Union 
Theological Seminary listed as one of the three 
most serious problems that of relating this very 
wealthy nation to a poor world in terms which will 
not make our comforts and securities odious to poor 
people. 

Some of the writers believed that foreign aid is 
a moral problem; some cited it as a requirement of 
national security; and others considered it a method 
for advancing U. S. economic self-interest. 

Inflation, creeping and otherwise, was cited 
most often as the most pressing internal problem. 
Niebuhr listed it as first of three crucial problems. 
Pointing out the social and moral dangers, he 
warned that creeping inflation will necessitate sub- 
ordination of cultural interests of the community 
to the technically important interests and the sac- 
rifice of unorganized individuals to organized 
power. 

Niebuhr’s second concern was that too much 
leisure may become a disvalue and lead to the 
disintegration of personality. This concern was 
shared by Roy Harrod of Christ Church, Oxford, 
who said, 

I would conclude that the most important economic prob- 
lem to be faced by the U. S. in the next 20 years is how to 
secure the channeling of a sufficient supply of top quality 
resources into the educational field, especially on the arts 
side, so as to equip citizens with the mental resources re- 
quired to make fruitful use of the more leisured way of life 
that lies ahead. . . . And now we see that ‘leisure’ is not 


quite the right word. Rather it is a question of filling, in 
an active and purposeful way, the gap in a man’s span of 
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years that will no longer have to be devoted to economic 
activity. 

A few of the writers argued for a bigger role of 
government in the economy. John Kenneth Gal- 
braith of Harvard University said that one of our 
main problems is that we have yet to learn how to 
use the wealth we have, particularly in connection 
with public provision of schools, roads, and other 
goods and services. In contrast, Milton Friedman 
of the University of Chicago argued that less de- 
pendence on government to remedy real or sup- 
posed evils, a shift away from collectivism to in- 
dividualism, and the strengthening of competitive 
enterprise are essential for continued economic 
progress and the preservation of free society. 


Rural life in a mass-industrial society, L. NELSON. 
Rural Sociol. 22, No. 1 (March 1957), pp. 20-30. 
Ways in which many characteristics formerly 

peculiar to farm people and their communities are 

being merged with those of non-agricultural people 
were discussed by Mr. Nelson in this paper pre- 

sented at the joint session of the American Socio- 
logical Society and the Rural Sociological Society in 

September 1956. 

Non-farm as well as farm people are living in the 
country; the levels of living of farm people are 
approaching those of others; and farmers are in- 
volved in a process of desegregation in their social 
institutions. Thus, social as well as economic in- 
tegration is becoming a reality as farm and non- 
farm people participate together in schools, 
churches, local government, civic organizations, and 
productive employment. 

Differences in the attitudinal and value systems 
attributed to rural and urban people are also dimin- 
ishing. Apparent distinctive characteristics of farm 
and non-farm groups may actually be due to differ- 
ences in educational levels. Among farmers them- 
selves, diversities may be as great as among other 
residential and occupational groups. 

Two concurrent and closely related “revolutions” 
are in process in mass-industrial society: (1) the 
extraordinary extent to which machinery has been 
substituted for human labor and (2) the spread of 
mechanisms of communication, including radio, 
television, and the daily metropolitan press. These 
“industrial” and “communicational” revolutions are 
making “the farmer” as an entity a thing of the 
past. Rural and urban portions of the nation are 
being merged not only as an integrated economy 
but also as a mass audience for communications 
media. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Grapys I. BELLINGER 
University of Minnesota 


Spoiled behavior in the school-age child, C. E. 
Mousrtakes, Jr. Child Study 35, No. 1 (Winter 
1957-58), p. 21. 

The author believes that the key to the difficulty 
in the life of a spoiled child is not an absence of 
limits set by adults but an absence of healthy rela- 
tedness to others. The child may desire and even 
try to change but is unable to do so alone. His 
parents and his teachers can do much to help him 
through providing positive relationships, by meet- 
ing him as a whole person, and standing fast before 
his fury while still living through his experiences 
with him. There is a challenge to parents and 
teachers to realize the spoiled child’s need of self- 
development. 

There needs to be experimentation and explora- 
tion of new procedures which lie between rigid 
limits set on “acts” and indulgent acceptance of a 
child’s whims. The author illustrates this newer 
procedure with a description of the interaction 
between spoiled, 7-year-old Jimmy and a play 
therapist. Jimmy's mother had rejected his obnoxi- 
ous behavior, while his father had indulged the 
child’s every whim. The teacher had felt that 
Jimmy was a disrupting influence and that he had 
not been given enough responsibility in earlier 
years. The therapist finally helped Jimmy by not 
giving in to the child’s spoiled behavior and by 
showing friendliness yet firmness even during the 
boy’s tantrums. Gradually the lad began to emerge 
from his destructive behavior, to express his love, 
and to find a satisfactory relationship with an adult. 
Children need “significant adults” as patterns, some- 
one they respect, admire, and emulate. 


Marriage adjustment, personality characteristics 
of parents and the personality adjustment of 
their children, L. G. Burcutnat, G. R. HAwKeEs, 
and B. Garpner. Marriage and Family Living 
19, No. 4 (Nov. 1957), pp. 366-372. 

Results of some previous research and generally 
held concepts concerning parental influence on the 
personality development of children suggest that 
one ought to find some relationship between the 
marital adjustment of parents and the personality 
development of their children. When Atlee Stroup 
attempted to measure this variable for mothers and 
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children he found no significant relationship and 
suggested that further study was necessary before 
even tentative generalizations could be drawn. 

This study is a retest of the variable studied by 
Stroup. Data were gathered from 265 children 
and their families. Children, all fifth grade level, 
from “whole” families where both parents were liv- 
ing and at least one brother or sister was present 
were studied. 

Results showed that there was virtually no signif- 
icant relationship between marital adjustment of 
parents and the personality adjustment of children. 
The hypothesis that there is a positive relationship 
between personality (neurotic tendency) scores of 
parents and the personality adjustment scores of the 
children was refuted. 

The position adopted by these authors, in view 
of the data presented by Stroup and the data found 
in the present study, is that on the basis of PRESENT 
research capacities it is almost meaningless to at- 
tempt to relate concepts such as marital or per- 
sonality adjustment of parents with the personality 
adjustment of children. This statement is defended 
in part on the basis of the level of development of 
instruments. Attempts to relate specific environ- 
mental variables to the child’s personality develop- 
ment will not provide very high levels of associa- 
tion. What is important for the personality devel- 
opment of the child is his perceptions of his rela- 
tions with persons about him. Acceptance of this 
premise does not invalidate the generally held re- 
lationship, but it does dictate the methodology of 
research on this problem. 


A study of interviews with husbands in a prena- 
tal and child health program, R. Bernstrew 
and F. E. Cyr. Social Casework 38, No. 9 (Nov 
1957), pp. 473-480. 

A study was done on men whose wives were preg- 
nant for the first time and who were taking part 
in a clinic program. The group was made up mostly 
of rather young men in the low-income bracket. 
Problems concerning themselves, wives, and marital 
relationships were mentioned more than twice as 
often as were problems about finances, housing, or 
work. Among the husbands who were most pleased 
at the thought of becoming fathers, some expressed 
profound doubts about their readiness for father 
hood. The caseworker helped by reassurance, by 
anticipatory guidance, and through suggestions di- 
rected toward easing environmental pressures. 
After the birth of the baby, most of the fathers 
helped care for the child and seemed more re- 
laxed. 
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Contributed by Grayce E. Gorrrz 
Kansas State College 


The influence of sugar in ice cream: I. Con- 
sumer preferences for vanilla ice cream, R. 
M. Pancsorn, M. Simone, and T. A. NICKERSON. 
Food Tech. 11, No. 12 (Dec. 1957), pp. 679-682. 
Vanilla ice creams that contained 15, 17, or 19 

per cent sugar were liked equally well by 6,000 
tasters in a paired consumer-preference study. 
These ice creams were preferred to a significant 
degree over those that contained 11 and 13 per cent 
sugar levels; those that had a 11 per cent sucrose 
level were least often preferred. Males indicated 
more decided preferences than did females, and peo- 
ple who consumed ice cream several times a week 
had more decided preferences than those who ate 
it occasionally. 


Correlation between flavor and number of mi- 
cro-organisms associated with eviscerated 
chicken treated with chlortetracycline, A. F. 
Carin, B. E. Harri, and H. W. Waker. Food 
Tech. 11, No. 11 (Nov. 1957), pp. 573-577. 
Broilers were treated with aureomycin (as pre- 

pared for the Acronize process) and chlortetracy- 
cline and compared with those that had no anti- 
biotic. Immediately following, the whole birds 
were stored in crushed ice up to ten days, cut up, 
packaged in Cryovac or LSAD-300 cellophane, and 
stored in an open display case for 24 to 48 hours. 
The antibiotic treatments retarded growth of bac- 
teria during storage periods, but flavor scores for 
broilers with antibiotics decreased and were similar 
to those for broilers without antibiotics. Cryovac 
packaged broilers often had lower bacterial counts 
and higher flavor scores than had those packaged 
in the LSAD-300 cellophane. 


Effects of packaging on partially baked rolls: 
observations on the retention of riboflavin, 
moisture, and flavor, J. J. Brrosatx and L. J. 
Tepty. Food Tech. 11, No. 11 (Nov. 1957), pp. 
608-610. 

Partially baked rolls were wrapped in aluminum 
foil, waxed paper, or cellophane and placed under 
100 foot-candles of light at room temperature. 
Significant losses in riboflavin and undesirable 
changes in flavor occurred within seven days in the 
rolls wrapped in cellophane and waxed paper but 
not in the foil-wrapped rolls. Slight losses in 
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moisture occurred in all rolls irrespective of wrap- 
ping. 


Complementary effects of heat and ionizing 
radiation, B. Kan, S. A. Gotps.irn, and B. E. 
Procror. Food Research 22, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct., 
1957), pp. 509-518. 

The bacterial spores of Cameron's Putrefactive 
Anaerobe No. 3679 and Bacillus cereus var. termi- 
nalis showed an increase in heat sensitivity follow- 
ing subjection to doses of gamma radiation. Cul- 
tures of P. A. No. 3679 spores in ham menstra of 
3.5 and 22 per cent solids exhibited similar results. 
This increased sensitivity to heat was considered 
to be attributed to a possible alteration in protein 
composition which, in turn, also might indicate that 
enzymes and food proteins might be made thermo- 
labile by irradiation. Increased heat sensitivity of 
the spores was not diminished after storing irradi- 
ated suspensions in the refrigerator for several 
weeks. 


Effect of four conditions of cooking on the eat- 
ing quality of two cuts of beef, S. Coven, J. A. 
BANNISTER, and E. KeHLensrinkx. Food Research 
22, No. 6 (Nov.-Dec., 1957), pp. 635-647. 
One-inch thick steaks from the longissimus dorsi 

and biceps femoris from U. S. Good and Commer- 
cial yearling steers were cooked by broiling to in- 
ternal temperatures of 61°C and 80°C and by 
braising to 85°C and 100°C plus a 25-minute hold- 
ing period. Weight losses for well-done braised 
steaks were similar to those for well-done broiled 
steaks even though juiciness scores for this latter 
group were higher than those for the well-done 
braised steaks. 

Longissimus dorsi steaks were most tender as 
indicated by shear values when broiled rare; how- 
ever, the most tender biceps femoris steaks were 
those braised to well done. 


Storage properties of vacuum-packed coffee, 
M. C. Merritt, B. A. Caw.ey, E. E. Locxnarrt, 
B. E. Procror, and C. L. Tucker. Food Tech. 
11, No. 11 (Nov. 1957), pp. 586-588. 
Vacuum-packed coffee was stored at tempera- 

tures ranging from —20°F to 99°F for varying 
periods of 1 to 27 months. Flavor evaluations of 
brews prepared from the stored coffee indicated 
that no significant changes had occurred that were 
attributable to storage time or temperature. Vola- 
tile monocarbonyl and vacuum in cans decreased 
with increasing storage temperature and length 
of storage. 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by Jesse J. Mize 

University of Georgia 

The enduring slums IV, D. SevicmMan. Fortune 
No. 6 (Dec. 144-147+. 


The slum problem of our great cities is becoming 


1957), pp. 
worse. About 17 million Americans live in dwell- 
ings that are beyond rehabilitation. 
“spilling-over” into formerly respectable neighbor- 
hoods as the former residents leave for “suburbia.” 
There is a growing consensus that no anti-slum pro- 
gram will ever succeed unless it is backed heavily 
The rapid growth of large city 
populations from migration and immigration has 


Slums are 


by private capital. 


stretched low-rental housing beyond its designed 
capacities. For example, New York City has a net 
in-migration of 30,000 Puerto Ricans and 10,000 
In Chicago, the Negro popula- 
The crowding 


Negroes annually. 
tion is increasing by 35,000 a year. 
of people of rural background into metropolitan 
areas creates peculiar problems. 

The quality of the slums varies. The usual con 
dition is that they are eating away at the heart of 
c ities, mostly in downtown areas. 

Capital grants may be made to cities under the 
urban renewal program to carry out plans for rede- 
velopment projects. Public housing projects may 
be expected to offer some improvement, and im- 
provement may come as row houses or semide- 
tached units replace high-rise monstrosities built 
earlier in some city housing developments. En- 
nee of city building codes is one effective 
way to halt some of the slum formation. The 
me RD fe Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods 
(ACTION ) has estimated that $100 billion will be 
required in the next ten years to wipe out the slum 
areas of our cities. Good government and good 
leadership will also be required. In any case, we 


pay a high price for our slums. 


Selling a house—coast to coast. Business Week 

No. 1477 (Dec. 21, 1957), pp. 46-50. 

A builder of prefabricated houses is teaming up 
with equipment manufacturers for the building in- 
dustry’s biggest promotional push behind a product. 
The product, a new house, will be marketed under 
the name, Mark ’58. Scholz Homes, Inc., Toledo, 
Ohio, is the promoting firm. There will be four 
models of Mark °58, ranging in price from $22,000 
to $45,000. One hundred major builders have 
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agreed to erect and furnish a sample house so that 
widespread publicity may be timed for showings 
on May 20, 1958. Mr. Scholz points out four out- 
standing features: the kitchen, 
from playroom to other work areas, pool on patio, 
All of these features are 


closed-circuit TV 


and a Thermopane wall. 
designed to show that quality and prefabrication 
can go together. The tie-in marketing plan includes 
the basic prefab package at $8,040, a display utility 
package at $2,097, and a decor package at $3,594. 
Added site costs are expected to bring the total cost 
to $20,000, to which a builder will add his 10 per 
cent profit, for a total cost of around $22,000. 


Highways and people: The housing impact of 
the highway program, J. H. Scuever. Techini- 
cal Bull. 31, Urban Land Institute (Nov. 1957) 
pp. 35-41. 

There is a plan under way for a $100 billion inter- 
state highway program. This program was placed 
in the hands of highway engineers whose primary 
concern is moving traffic. It is disturbing thi at urban 
communities have been given little or no share in 
the planning process, inasmuch as highways are 
The Federal 
Highway Act has provoked much long-range crea- 


also a matter of human engineering. 


tive thinking about problems in metropolitan areas. 

The highway program will affect the central core 
of cities by the development of new suburbs and 
will necessitate zoning the land adjacent to the 
highways. Some of the open land adjacent to ex- 
pressways should be acquired by municipalities for 
future development. 

In virtually every metropolitan area in the nation, 
we are already faced with an existing housing 
shortage, especially for low- and middle-income 
groups, and most particularly for minority racial 
groups. In addition, there will be an enormous 
volume of housing dislocation as urban arteries and 
In Chicago, 
for 7,000 families have already been demolished; 
in Cincinnati, the Millcreek Expressway will dis- 
locate 3,750 families. The Cincinnati Relocation 
“In every case where our help was 


expressways are developed. homes 


Agency states: 
accepted by the displaced family, the family bet- 
tered its living condition and general environment. 
In almost every case the family is paying more for 
shelter, but not in excess of 20 per cent of its in- 
come. By inducing families to pay a proper 
proportion of their incomes for shelter, we trans- 
formed them into paying members of society. 

The only area in which we must admit complete 
failure is in getting private enterprise to build 
new housing for our Negro relocatees ‘ 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Maryorre M. McKINLey 
lowa State College 


How to prepare dietary budgets for smaller 
hospitals, J. Hartman. Hospitals 32, No. 1 
(Jan. 1, 1958), pp. 84, 85+-. 

A food service budget is a necessary management 
tool even in the hospital where there is no profes- 
sionally qualified dietitian. The amounts budgeted 
for various items reflect administrative policy in 
regard to different phases of operation. For ex- 
ample, the allowance for paper products reflects 
expected use. Future budgets cannot be based on 
past experience alone. If the allowance for food 
in the past has not been sufficient to insure a 
nutritionally adequate diet attractively served, fol- 
lowing previous expenditures will only perpetuate 
this deficiency. In preparing the payroll budget 
estimate, it is wise to list every position individually; 
and provision must be made for labor turnover, 
vacation relief, sick leave, and salary increases. 
Some other classifications of budget items to be 
considered include: contractual services, supplies 
and materials, equipment replacement, and addi- 
tional equipment. The progress of expenditures as 
compared with the planned budget should be re- 
ported on a monthly and quarterly basis and cumu- 
latively for the year. 


Principles of practical purchasing. Institutions 

42, No. 1 (Jan. 1958), pp. 10, 16. 

J. E. McNamara, of Horwath and Horwath, out- 
lines the factors necessary for successful purchasing. 
The function of purchasing is to buy the best quality 
of merchandise at the lowest price. Competitive 
bidding and specifications are necessary. The food 
inventory should usually turn over on the average 
of three and a half to five times a month. The 
quantity of perishables to buy, depends upon the 
distance from markets, but usually a quantity suf- 
ficient for not more than three days is enough. A 
three to four week's supply of staples is usually 
adequate. The receiving of food should be under 
the supervision of the accounting department rather 
than the purchasing department. 


How to increase output per man-hour, W. Piv- 
NEY. Inst. Feeding & Housing 10, No. 1 (Jan. 
1958), pp. 180-185. 

Wage-incentive plans definitely have a place in 
the volume-feeding industry, but the case for incen- 
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tives is only as strong as the management team that 
administers it. Wage incentives are methods of re- 
munerating employees by directly relating their 
job performance to specific standards previously set 
by management. Incentives are use “d to supple ment 
the regular salary structure. An incentive plan can 
be more closely controlled by management than a 
profit-sharing pl: in. If a wage-incentive plan is 
skillfully installed and administered, of the 
benefits derived are increased output per man-hour, 


food-cost control, quality control, and decreased 


some 


personnel turnover. 


Planning storage space for better investment, O 
Weser. Inst. Feeding & Housing 10, No. | 
(Jan. 1958), pp. 100-107. 

With changes in the volume feeding industry 
over the past several years, food storage plans must 
be altered accordingly. The need for meat, fish, 
and vegetable preparation sections in the main 
stores area has been considerably reduced. Items 
received for prompt usage should be placed on 
mobile units and wheeled into refrigerated areas 
ready to issue, thus eliminating the need for most 
conventional refrigerator shelving. Canted wheels 
may soon be available; these would aid in making 
storage conveyances fully maneuverable. A late 
development in food hz indling is specific food-hold- 
ing equipment which handles both hot and cold 
These hot and cold units function equally 


food 


foods. 
well as a service refrigerator or as a hot 
repository. 
Punch cards selective menus, \W. 

Lowper and C, Mepitt. Modern Hosp. 90, No. | 

(Jan. 1958), pp. 102, 104, 106. 

At Memorial Hospital, Wilmington, Delaware, a 
punch card system on which selective menus and 
This system 


simplify 


therapeutic diets are coded is used. 
speeds service to patients and enables the kitchen 
staff to plan meals so accurately that wasted left- 
overs are eliminated. Patients indicate their menu 
choices on cards with a special marking pencil; the 
cards for the therapeutic diets are marked by the 
By machine, the pencil marks are con- 
cards are grouped 


dietitian. 
verted to punched holes. The 
by meals, sorted by machine, and a total count for 
each food item is obtained the day before the food 
is to be produced. About 40 minutes before a given 
meal is served, and after any changes have been 
made, a final count can be determined of the 
amounts of foods needed. 

The punch card system is also used in other de- 


partments of the hospital. 





Vol. 50, No. 


Social Welfare and 


Public Health 


Contributed by Marcaret Dayton 
American Red Cross 
Minneapolis-Hennepin County Chapter 


The lack of money: Its cost in human value, J. 
M. Hoey. Soc. Casework 38, No. 8 (Oct. 1957), 
pp. 406-412. 

The elimination of destitution in this country in 
the near future is one project that should be given 
top priority in considering the possibility of a broad 
scale and unified approach to the nation’s social 
welfare program. It is feasible; it has been achieved 
in a number of European countries through the 
provision of financial aid, social insurance, family 
allowances, and public assistance. 

There is currently a lack of interest and concern 
on the part of the public generally as to what hap- 
pens to people who do not have enough money to 
living. 


secure the essentials for even subsistence 


Every social worker is aware of the devastating 


mentally, psychologically, and 


effects—phy sically, 


spiritually—on human beings having inadequate o1 
irregular income over an extended period of time. 

The importance of money in our economy needs 
to be stressed. Most important decisions in life are 
based on money and emotions, but there is a reluc- 
tance to discuss either, except in periods of crisis. If 
progress is to be made in the prevention of social 
ills, it is important that every individual and family 
have enough money to secure the essentials of life. 
When money is lacking for such primary needs as 
food, clothing, and housing, serious physic: al and 
emotional consequences ensue. 

All persons interested in the welfare of commu- 
nities should be aware of the limitations in the social 


Volun- 


tary agencies, through their professional staffs and 


insurance and public-assistance programs. 


lay boards, have an important role to play in com- 
bating the destitution that still exists in this coun- 
try. Individuals fail as citizens if they do not act 
as spokesmen for persons in need of help who 
cannot effectively present their own cases to the 
public in general and to legislative bodies in par- 
ticular. 

It is true 
economic insecurity has been made in the 


that enormous progress in the elimina- 
tion of 
last 20 vears. However, we have not reached our 
goal. The facts in regard to the limitations of our 
social insurance and public assistance programs 


must be recognized and dealt with. These are: 
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Twenty million persons are not covered by unem- 
ployment insurance. 

The hazard of illness is not provided for in our 
social insurance program. 

Old-age 
maintain an adequate standard of living for the 


and survivors’ benefits are too low to 
lower paid worker or the person needing medical 
care. 

In categorical assistance with federal aid, many 
persons and families are excluded because of legal 
and financial restrictions. 

Bureau of Public 


Assistance to employ a home economist familiar 


administrative, 
Every state was urged by the 


with the welfare program to help agencies construct 
sound budgets. Only 16 states and a few large cities 
employ such a person. The author states that with 
out a home economist, agencies are not in a position 
to construct sound budget standards based on the 
extensive technical knowledge at hand. Since food 
is the only flexible item in the budget, many needy 
families are not able to secure the right kind of food 
in the proper amounts. 

The needs of people obviously cannot be met by 


W hen family re- 


certain families re 


the distribution of surplus goods. 
“in kind,” 


ceive less than an adequate grant 


sources are evaluated 
It is hazardous to 
use public assistance agencies, whose primary pur 
pose ot public assistance is to meet the needs and to 
help recipients to rehabilitate themselves, to carry 
out requirements of other programs 

A study of the adequacies and effectiveness of the 
total assistance program might be initiated in com 
munities by social workers themselves who must 
decide whether they believe that providing various 
welfare services in addition to financial aid is an 
essential public responsibility to assure the needy 
the right to 


money adequate to meet needs 


public assistance and an amount of 


) 


Do.incer. Minnesota 
95 7 


Welfare (Spring 1957), pp. 25-27 
Inadequate housing provisions within the com 


Foster homes for adults, | 


munity for the mildly incapacitated elderly citizen 
not needing nursing home care, led the Hennepin 
County Welfare Board to establish, in 1955, the 
position of Foster Home Finder for Adults. The 
service extended in this area verified the great need 
for foster home care for adults; requests have been 
made by private as well as the public agency for 
housing for the mental health dischargee and the 
elderly person not receiving public assistance 
With over 200 clients in foster homes, it is felt 
that this program has only begun to meet the com 


munity’s needs for foster home care. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Pautine E. Keeney 
Woman's College 
University of North Carolina 


NRDGA stressing modern ways to meet challenge 
of economy, N. Fany. Daily News Record (Jan. 
6, 1958), p. 1. 

A survey of 2,000 stores conducted by the ! 
Retail Dry Goods Association reflects a cautious 
attitude for 1958. Improvement in business is not 
expected in the first half of 1958, and profits may 
continue to shrink. The top problems cited were 
expense control, shrinking mark-ups, parking, dis- 
count competition, and executive recruitment. 

Measures which will be undertaken to reduce the 
seriousness of the economic changes will be to 
tighten up on collection policies, to follow up credit 
customers more closely, to cut newspaper lineage, 
to plan more special events, to increase the number 
of night openings, and to attempt more productive 
use of personnel. Much emphasis will be placed on 
creating a demand for merchandise; more stores 


National 


will use television and mail promotion. 


The effect of silicone softeners on resin-treated 
cottons, B. G. Smupson. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 46, 
No. 26 (Dec. 30, 1957), pp. 991-998. 

The use of thermosetting resins on cellulosic fibers 
for wash-and-wear fabrics has resulted in enthusias- 
tic consumer acceptance. However, deficiencies such 
as reduced physical strength and a poor hand must 
be overcome by the use of softeners which promote 
interfiber lubricity. 

The most common softeners are fatty compounds 
such as sulfated tallows or oils which lie on the outer 
surface of the fiber. Since they are not chemically 
linked to the fiber, there is little to hold the molecule 
on the fiber during laundering or dry cleaning. 
Silicones, a recent step in softeners, impart many 
desirable characteristics to fabrics when used as 
softeners. 

Three typical resin combinations were applied to 
a fabric similar to those ordinarily used in wash- 
wear finishing to compare the effects of silicone and 
organic softeners on resin-finished cottons. Results 
indicated that silicones are generally superior to 
organic softeners in tear strength, wrinkle recovery, 
and as a sewing lubricant. They were slightly in- 
ferior to organic softeners in tensile strength and flex 
abrasion. 

Since increased wrinkle-recovery efficiency may 
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be obtained by using silicones, the amount of 
resin might be decreased. Increased physical prop- 


erty values result. 


Research whipping up many future products, 
A. Mutiany. Women’s Wear Daily 96, No. 3 
(Jan. 6, 1958), p. 1. 

Although many consumers have the idea that re- 
search is a new idea, it has been the preoccupation 
of the textile industry for years. Many familiar 
things have come from research, and m: ny more are 
on the way. Numerous and varied forms of industry 
are investing much time and money to develop and 
perfect new and improved fabrics that eventually 
find their way into consumer merchandise. The 
changing American needs in fabrics, forecast in the 
huge young population we will have, indicate a 
need for many varied forms of research. 

Generally speaking, research is aiming in two di- 
rections. The major aim is toward fabrics with 
greater durability or “performance characteristics.” 
The second aim is toward fabrics for social uses that 
are cheap enough to throw away. Two major results 
noted from these aims in research are: (1) changed 
attitudes toward knitted and nonwoven goods, (2 
great strides in developing new finishes for cotton 
goods, fresh styling in cotton goods, and develop 
ment and use of long- staple cotton for better quality 
goods that will compete with silks and synthetics. 
Future aims include broadening the markets in the 
use of blends, sanitary finishes, and high style 
items. 

One of the recent developments in research which 
is likely to gain prominence in future years is the 
dev elopment of fabrics from stretch and bulk yarns. 
“texturizing” of the 
fabric and can be applied to all kinds of yarn. At 


These improvements result in 


present, the application is chiefly to acetates, nylons, 
acrylics, polyester fibers, and some silk. It is possible 
that use of such yarn will facilitate the work of stores 
by simplifying stock depth and size return problems. 
The capacity for fit will stand several sizes in one 
unit, making for easier selling and readily salable 
stock. 

Perhaps the newest development of all is the 
study of application of atomic nuclear and radio- 
active principles to effect changes in textile fibers or 
to create new ones. 

In the final analysis, the integrity of the mill and 
the satisfaction of the consumer will be indicative 
of the successful fabrics. It is possible that in the 
near future retail ready-to-wear buyers may have to 
give much closer study to fabrics than has been 
given heretofore. 





Personal and Family Finance. By Josern F. 
BrapLey and Rate H. Wuerry. New York: 
Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1957, 565 pp., 
$6.75. 

This book is the result of a commendable col- 
laborative effort by two men not only experienced 
as authors in the field of finance and insurance but 
well qualified as teachers. Personal and Family 
Finance was written as the result of the need they 
felt for a comprehensive text that would aid in 
teaching the rudiments of personal finance at the 
college level and would also serve as a guide to 
the individual or the family in making financial 
plans. 

The scope of the book is broad. It covers well 
what has been termed “the life cycle of family 
finance.” 
such matters as the need for constructing long-range 


In 25 chapters the authors deal with 


economic plans, how to construct and operate a 
budget, planning for home ownership, and savings. 
In line with today’s needs, special attention is given 
to the use of credit, to the financing of retirement 
and old age, and to the financial protection of a 
family’s future. Kinds of investments, types of 
risks, expected rates of return, and the tax aspects 


While the book 


provides an excellent guide to the purchase of life 


of investments are well covered. 


insurance, it does contain obvious weaknesses in the 
chapter devoted to disability insurance that will no 
doubt be criticized by authorities in that field. 
Information on taxes is presented from the point 
of view of both individual and family financial 
planning and is well organized. The two final 
chapters present excellent material on wills and 
estate planning. 

The book is much more readable than some 
with which the writer is acquainted. The presen- 
tation is unusually clear and concise. It can be 
praised particularly for its balanced attention to 
the many details of planning and managing current 
expenses as well as the preparing for one’s own 
and one’s family’s future security. 

Each chapter has a list of suggested references 
for those interested in reading further. Well-for- 
mulated review and discussion questions accompany 
each chapter. The book is well indexed and gen- 
erously equipped with up-to-date comparative data 


presented in the form of tables and charts. It 
should be a stimulus to those concerned with teach- 
ing in this field. 
to those concerned with the management of their 
own financial affairs—Curistrine H. Hi_Man, 
Ohio State University and the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


It should be equally as valuable 


4 History of Nutrition. By Ecmer V. McCoiitum 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1957, 451 
pp., $6. 

This unique book is a history of nutrition during 
the 200 years preceding 1940. It covers thoroughly 
the pioneer work on the chemistry and metabolism 
of the carbohydrates, proteins, and fats, as well as 
more recent investigations on the vitamins and min- 
erals. Nutrition is interpreted broadly to include 
material from the basic disciplines, such as chemis- 
try and physiology, that are essential to its develop 
ment. 

The author is unusually well qualified for his task, 
being a distinguished pioneer worker who started 
nutrition research in 1907. His lifelong interest in 
the history of nutrition, evident in his text Newer 
Knowledge of Nutrition, has been a logical out- 
growth of a distinguished professional career, coex- 
tensive with the great developments in nutrition 
during the last 50 years. After his retirement, he 
began serious work on the history of nutrition, read- 
ing the older periodicals systematically and 
thoroughly. 
lected, he selected and evaluated with the mature 


From the great mass of material col- 


judgment gained from years o! experience. 

This book will make a valuable permanent addi- 
tion to the collection of anyone interested in foods 
and nutrition. It will undoubtedly become a classic 
in its field and a guide to future investigators.— 
Rutu M. Grisworp, Indiana University. 

Menu Maker and Party Planner. By Evizasern 
Hepcecock Sparks. Kernersville, North Carolina: 
Menu Maker, Box 413, 1957, 292 pp., $2.95. 
“Fresh crisp crackers are delicious but buttered 

‘oasted crackers are better” is a quote from this 

compact, well-composed, and helpful book which 

neatly sums the author's philosophy in regard to 
menu planning. Good nutrition alone is not enough 

It is the plus, the blue cheese and olive dressing 

instead of an easy blob of dressing on the tomato 


aspic, that wins family and company acceptance 


of the good nutrition and makes the eating a de- 
light, not just a space filler. 

The author's background of fundamental home 
economics training, home economics teaching and 
administrative work on the college level, followed 
by the winning of national recognition as a news 
paper foods writer, counts heavily in this, her fourth 
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The Pendleton label 


a warranty of quality craftsmanship. 


Ninety-six years of woolen manufacturing ex- 
perience in Oregon stand behind Pendleton’s dis- 
tinctive products, all of 100% Virgin Wool. We 
believe that wool is the most perfect clothing fiber 


ever created—and nature did it. 


At the 1958 American Home Economics Associa- 
tion Convention in Philadelphia, be sure to visit 
the Pendleton Woolen Mills booth. There the 
wonders of Wool will be explained with animated 
displays, pictures and printed materials. Educa- 
tional materials available for your use will also be 
on exhibit for your selection. 


Only nature can produce 


the living fiber WOOL 


PENDLETON WOOLEN MiILLS—Portland, Oregon 











book. She is able to offer basic nutritional informa- 
tion in a way acceptable to all and easily under- 
stood by even the novice cook. 

One of the book's most helpful factors is an 
arrangement which makes for fast and easy find- 
Example is the divi- 
which lists specific 
Spinach alone 


ing of wanted information. 
sion “A Diversity of Dishes,” 
foods and a long list of go-withs. 
has 13 possibilities. Both go-withs and ways of 
cooking are suggested. 

Menu charts in another section are quick refer- 
ences for complete meal plans for day, week, 
longer. Foreign food is another much-wanted divi- 
sion. 

The party section alone would recommend the 
book since, in addition to foods ideas, the author 
includes decoraiion, invitation, and enter- 
tainment suggestions, and adds occasional tips on 
time and nerve saving. 

A section on capsuled cooking tips includes judg- 
ing food quality, food seasonings and their use, 
proper cooking, and many other basics essential to 


favors, 


successful meals. 
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A complete glossary of food names and terms and 
especially competent indexing add reference value. 
The book is essentially a menu and party planner, 
but the author has included dozens of her favorite 
recipes in keeping with the theme under discussion, 
a commendable time-saving arrangement. Content 
has appeal for novice and expert alike-—Kay Bot- 
LAM, The Oregonian, Portland, Oregon. 


Housing: A Factual Analysis. By GLENN H. BeyYen. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1958, 355 
pp., $6.75. 

Students of housing will find this text an excellent 
compilation of surveys descriptive of housing and 
data related to housing in the United States. In the 
12 chapters there are a total of 82 tables, with an 
additional 11 tables in the appendix. In general, 
these tables describe the population of the United 
States according to varying classifications for fam- 
ilies, economic status, and condition of housing 
It follows that the text in general discusses the total 
picture of housing and some social and economic 
factors related to housing in the United States to- 
day. The cyclical nature of the housing industry 
the financing, and the pros and cons of home owner- 
ship are also well documented. 

Although this is not a book on how to build 
house or how to design a house, housing design is 
discussed briefly in relation to family requireme — 
and the use of modern materials and methods « 
construction. Some of the difficulties inherent in 
zoning and in neighborhood and site planning are 
included. 

In discussing the history of the role of the govern 
ment in housing, the author sets forth the theory 
that apparently the presence of two conflicting 


values in our society—freedom for the individual 


and equality for society as a whole—account for the 


differences between the so-called “private housers” 


and “public housers.”. The author apparently has 
resolved any personal conflict in favor of “equality. 
For example, under the future need of housing, he 
low and high figures of 14 and 
but not de 


In both in 


estimates, roundly, 
19 million housing units as the 
mand, for the years from 1956 to 1965. 
stances approximately 40 per cent of the total need 
is earmarked for slum 
considerably higher 
than present-day estimates of total dilapidated 
housing in the United States as given in this text 
earlier. The author does not suggest that this num- 
ber will be built. Nor does he 
projected future building requirements for new 
replacement 


need, 


from 5% to 7 million units, 
Both figures are 


clearance. 
suggest that his 


household formations, migrations, or 
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You’re in the driver's seat. . . 

Yes, boys and girls who get a sound training 
today in homemaking will be better equipped 
tomorrow when as adults they will manage their 
own homes. Here are three texts that do an 
outstanding job of incorporating and applying 
management principles to all areas of home- 
making. Both boys and girls will find these 


books worthwhile and challenging. 


ADVENTURING IN HOME LIVING, Book 1, by Hatcher and Andrews 
MANAGEMENT FOR BETTER LIVING, Mary Catharine Starr 
HOMES WITH CHARACTER, by Craig and Rush 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, Atlanta 3, Dallas 1 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Home Office: Boston 16 








for inventory losses might help alleviate the slum 
conditions. Whether large-scale slum clearances 
should be sponsored by the government when the 
production of housing is high or when production 
is low, especially in an industry that traditionally 
has been harassed by drastic highs and lows in pro- 
duction, and the effect each policy might have on 
the demand for laborers in the building trades and 
hence on the economy as a whole might have been 
considered. 

For the future, research is suggested in the areas 
of design and planning and in the social and the 
economic aspects of housing —C Lara Ripper, Uni- 


versity of Arkansas 


M4tomic Energy in Agriculture. By WiuuiaM E. 
Dick. New York: Philosophical Library, 1957, 
150 pp., $6. 

The author describes how atomic energy may 
not only speed up plant breeding and make possible 
the production of varieties of agricultural plants 
hitherto impossible to obtain but how it can also 
be used in other fields of vital importance in agri- 


culture. A chapter on atomic radiation and food 


preservation may prove helpful to our readers. 


Guide to Career Information—A Bibliography of 
Recent Occupational Literature. By CAREER 
INFORMATION Service, New York Lire INsur- 
aNCE Company. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 1957, 203 pp., $3. 

This book lists over 800 books and pamphlets 
devoted to current job information—grouped under 


52 occupational categories 


A brief résumé, includ- 
ing price, number of pages, and where the material 
may be obtained follows each listing. 
The Life of Ellen H. Richards. By Canouine L 
Hunt. Anniversary Edition. Washington, D.( 
American Home Economics Association, 1958 
202 pp., $2. 
This is a new edition of the biography of the 
first president of the American Home Economics 
All the type has been reset and a 


[For further mention of 


Association. 
new Foreword added. 
the new edition, please see page 289 of this issue 
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Cornell University 


1958 SUMMER SESSION 


SUMMER STUDY 


The Journal is pleased to present this special feature on summer 
study opportunities of interest to home economists. The special 
courses listed below and on the following pages and the display 
announcements of summer school offerings provide a compre- 
hensive picture of 1958 summer study opportunities. For the 
special courses and workshops, the name of the person from 
whom further information may be obtained is given. Where 
several events are scheduled for the same dates, the dates are 
given only once. Some of the dates are inclusive. The Journal 
has attempted to make this list as complete as possible for the 
special summer study opportunities but has not attempted to 
list the regular summer courses offered by colleges and univer- 
sities. For these, readers are advised to refer to the catalogs 
of the institutions. The listing here is arranged a!phabetically 
by states. 


ULV August 10 


Fie seta d 
os - 


The stars indicate institutions offering courses that could be 
combined exceptionally well with attendance at the 1958 annual 
meeting of the American Home Economics Association in Phila- 
delphia, June 24 to 27. 


San Francisco State College 

Evaluation in an Integrated 
making Program 

June 24 to July 1] 

Dr. Gertrude Luehning, Co-ordinator 
of Home Economics, San Francisco 
State College, 1600 Holloway Ave., 
San Francisco 27, California 


University of Alaska 

Workshops: 

Weaving 

June 30 to July 18 

Bishop Method of Clothing Construc- 
tion 

July 21 to August 2 

Family Life Workshop 

August 4 to 9 

Alaskan Geography, History, 
and Geology 

August 11 to 15 


Home- 


University of California, Berkeley 
Marriage and Family Relationships 
The Contemporary American Family 
Techniques with Young Children 
Home Furnishing 
June 16 to July 26 
Office of Summer 
ministration Building, Berkeley 
California 


— «JULY 21 = 


Peoples, 


Uni- 


Director of Summer Sessions, 


versity of Alaska, College Sessions, 1 Ad- 


College of the Pacific 

Family Life Education Workshop on 
Money and the Family 

June 23 to July 3 

Dean of Summer Sessions, College of 
the Pacific, Stockton 4, California 


University of California, Davis 

Conference on Recent Advances in 
Foods for California College Teach- 
ers and Extension Workers 

June 16 to 27 

Dr. Gladys Everson, 
Home Economics, 
California, Davis 


Department of 
University of 


Long Beach State College 


Special Courses: 

Meal Planning Approach to the 50- 
Minute Period 

June 23 to July 11 

New Trends in Clothing Construction 

July 14 to August 1 

Decorating and Furnishing Today's 
Home 

August 4 to 29 

Zelpha Bates, Associate Professor, 
Home Economics and Family Liv- 
ing, Long Beach State College, 
Long Beach 15, California 
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Colorado State College 

Workshop on Personal Improvement 
for the Teacher 

June 9 to 19 

Vera L. Newburn, Professor of Home 
Economics, Colorado State College, 
Greeley 


Colorado State University 

Regional Foods and Foods of Other 
Nations 

Nutrition in 
Living 


Home and Community 


(Continued on page 305) 





OPPORTUNITIES 


Colorado State University 
(Continued) 


Selection and Purchase of Food for 
Quantity Use 

The Consumer and the Market 

Household Textiles 

History of Costume 

Advanced Draping 

June 16 to July 11 

Dr. W. R. Horlacher, Dean of the 
Graduate School, Colorado State 
University, Fort Collins 

Workshop on Curriculum and Meth- 
ods in Homemaking Education (re- 
fresher course 

June 16 to July 11 

Special courses: 

Group Methods Related to Homemak- 
ing Education 

Curriculum in Homemaking Educa- 
tion 

June 16 to July 11 

Survey of Methods in Teaching Home- 
making Education 

Evaluation in Homemaking Education 

July 15 to August 8 

Ruth Sneed, 
Home Economics Education, Colo 
rado State University, Fort Collins 


Associate Professor, 


American University 

Ninth Institute on Human Relations 
and Intergroup Understanding 

June 23 to July 14 

Director of Admissions, The American 

Massachusetts and Ne- 

Washington 16, 


University 


braska 
D.C, 


Avenues, 


Howard University 

Workshop on Curriculum and Methods 
for College Programs 

June 16 to July 16 

Dr. Flemmie P. Kittrell, Head, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Howard 
University, Washington 1, D. C. 


Florida State University 

Household and Institutional Textiles 

Tailoring 

Seminar on Child Development and 
Family Relations in Educational 
Programs 

Home Demonstration Work 
Methods and Processes or Organi- 

Evaluation will be 


(either 


ation and 
taught) 

Problems in Institution Food Purchas- 
ing 


June 16 to July 3 


Continued in column 2) 


Florida State University 
(Continued) 


Survey of Recent Developments in 
Food Research and Technology 

Advanced House Furnishings 

Educational Measurements and Evalu 
ation in Home Economics Educa- 
tion 

July 7 to 23 

Methods of Research 

July 24 to August 9 


Inter-Divisional Graduate Seminar in 
Child Development 
June 16 to July 23 


Dr. Margaret R. Sandels, Dean, School 
of Home Economics, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee 


University of Miami 

Workshop on Problems of Clothing 
Construction 

July 25 to August 16 


Ruth M. Eaton, Acting Chairman, De 
partment of Home Economics, Uni 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables 46 
Florida 


University of Hawaii 
Special Courses: 

Foods of the Pacific 
Education for Family Life 
June 23 to August 1 


Workshop on Curriculum Develop- 
ment in Clothing 

June 21 to July 12 

Oma Umbel, Department of Home 


Economics, University of Hawaii, 


Honolulu 14 


University of Idaho 

Workshop on Home Economics Edu- 
cation (Curriculum Construction ) 

June 23 to July 11 


Special Courses: 

Home Management with House Resi 
dence 

Tailoring 

June 16 to July 11 

Margaret Ritchie, Head, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, University of 
Idaho, Moscow 


Southern Illinois University 

Graduate Short Courses: 

Special Problems in Clothing and 
Textiles (one week on campus, two 
weeks in field, including New 
York) 

June 16 to July 5 

Recent Developments in Nutrition 

Seminar in Home Economics Educa- 
tion 

June 16 to July 11 

Child Development 
and School 

Supervision of Home Economics 

July 14 to August 8 

Workshops: 

Fashion Millinery 

June 16 to 20 

Flower Arrangements 

June 23 to 25 and June 25 to 27 


Home 


through 


School Lunch Program 

June 16 to 20 

Dr. Eileen E. Quigley, Dean, School 
of Home Economics, Southern II 
linois University, Carbondale 


University of Ilinois 

Special Courses: 

Home Equipment 

June 16 to July 12 

Home Furnishing 

Food Economics 

July 12 to August 9 

Dr. Janice M. Smith, Head, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics 


Continued on page 306 





First Term: June 19—July 23 


COURSES RESEARCH 





SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
THE OHIO STATE 


1958 Summer Session 


Master's and PhD Programs in all areas of Home Economics 
SEMINARS 


Write to: Director of Summer School, School of Home Economics 


The Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 


UNIVERSITY 


Second Term: July 24—August 29 


WORKSHOPS 
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University of Illinois (Continued) 


Special Courses: 

Supervision in Home Economics Edu- 
cation 

June 16 to July 12 

Evaluation in Home Economics Edu- 
cation 

Curriculum Problems and Trends in 
Home Economics Education 

July 14 to August 9 

Workshops: 

Teaching Family Life 

Teaching Textiles and Clothing 

June 16 to July 12 

Teaching Foods and Nutrition 

July 14 to August 9 

Letitia Walsh, Head, Home Economics 
Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana 


Indiana State Teachers College 

Workshops: 

Curriculum Development in Con 
sumer Education 

June 17 to July 1 

Nutrition and Family Living in the 
Elementary School 

July 2 to 17 

Seminar in Child Development 

July 2 to 17 

Mrs. Anne M. Lee, Chairman, Home 
Economics Department, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana 


SPECIAL COURSES 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Minnesola 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Indiana University 

Concentrated Courses: 

Teaching Materials for Home Eco- 
nomics 

Family Life Education 

May 27 to June 11 

Household Equipment 

June 14 to July 3 

Beatrice J. Geiger, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Indiana 
University, Bloomington 


Purdue University 

Special Course on Recent Emphases 
in Marriage and the Family 

July 7 to 11 : 

July 7 to 18 

July 14 to 18 

Dean Beulah V. Gillaspie, School. of 
Home Economics, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana 


Iowa State College 

Workshops: 

Home Economics Communications 

July 7 to 18 

Food Service Management (for dieti 
tians and food service managers 

June 23 to July 3 

Special Courses: 

Teaching Food and Nutrition on the 
Meal Basis in High School 


(Continued in column 3 
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Iowa State College (Continued) 


Application of Art in the Home Eco- 
nomics Program 

Boy-Girl Relationships for Adolescents 

July 24 to August 12 

Dean Helen R. LeBaron, Division of 
Home Economics, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames 


State University of Iowa 

Special Course in Home Economics 
Curriculum 

June 7 to July 3 

Workshop on Hand Weaving 

July 17 to August 13 

Dr. F. Eugenia Whitehead, Chair 
man, Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, State University of lowa, 
lowa City 


Kansas State College 

Special Course on Advances in Foods 

June 9 to 27 

Dr. Dorothy L. Harrison, Head, De 
partment of Foods and Nutrition 
Kansas State College, Manhattan 


University of Kentucky 

Workshop on Vocational Emphasis 

Supervision in Home Economics Edu 
cation 


Continued on page 307 





Also Offered 





SUMMER SESSION 
@ SECOND TERM 
June 16—July 19 July 21—Aug. 23 


GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished 


FIRST TERM 


faculty 


UNDERGRADUATE WORK in all! regular 
schools and colleges offering more than 


1000 outstanding courses 


LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RE- 
SEARCH facilities of excellent quality 

SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTITUTES 
RECREATION—symphony and other 
concerts — plays—lectures—excursions 
—golf — tennis — swimming — athletic 
program—on campus in a cultural cen- 
ter located in a playground of 10,000 


lakes. 


For Bulletin write Dean 
of Summer Session,815 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 


A POPULAR OFFERING 
MASTER OF HOME ECONOMICS, designed to prepare 


the student for professional work in most fields which 
require advanced training of a more general nature 
in Home Economics 


1958 Summer Session at 
COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY 


(Forr 


verly ¢ ta 


® Graduate programs leading to a master of science 
in foods and nutrition and in textiles and clothing 
@ Master of education in home economics education 


©@ Undergraduate study in all fields of home economics 
and home economics education 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN COOL COLORADO 


®@ Central City Opera 
® Cheyenne Frontier Days 


A & M College) 


—Visit— 
® Red Rocks Outdoor Amphitheater 
® And many scenic wonders 








FOUR- AND EIGHT-WEEK TERMS 
June 16—July 11 


July 14—August 8 











For additional information address 
Dean of Summer Session 


COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Fort Collins, Colo. 
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University of Kentucky 
(Continued) 


Evaluation in Home Economics Edu- 


cation 
June 10 to July 3 
Independent Study in 
nomics Education 
June 10 to August 1 
Trends in Home Economics Education 
Advanced Methods in Home Eco- 
nomics Education 
July 7 to August 1 
Anna M. Gorman, 104 Taylor Educa- 
tion Building, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington 


Home _ Eco- 


University of Maine 
Special Courses 
Methods of 
nomics 
Seminar on Planning the Homemaking 


Home Eco 


Teaching 


Curriculum 
July 7 to August 15 
New Developments in Household 

Equipment 
July 7 to 25 
The Ne wel 


velopment and 


Findings in Child De 

Family Relation- 
ships 

July 28 to August 15 

Mrs. Marion D. Head, 
Department of Home Economics, 
University of Maine, Orono 


Sweetman, 


SUMMER STUDY OPPORTUNITIES 


University of Maryland 


Special Courses (for persons prepar- 


ing for school lunch management or 
supervision ) : 

Food Service Administration and Per 
sonnel Management 

June 23 to July 11 

Institution Equipment and Food Serv 
ice Layout 

July 14 to August | 

Department of Home and Institution 
Management, College of Home 
Economics, University of Maryland, 
College Park 


% Simmons College 

Workshop on Demonstration Tech 
niques 

June 23 to 27 

Special Courses 

Draping and Design 

Curriculum Development 

Demonstration Techniques 

June 30 to July 18 

Tailoring 

Current Problems in Home Economics 
Education 

June 30 to August 8 

Teaching Clothing in 
Senior High Schools 

Seminar in Home Economics Educa- 


Junior and 


tion 


Continued in column 3 


Simmons College (Continued) 


Guidance for Home Economics Teach- 
ers 

July 21 to August 8 

Margaret L. Ross, Director, School of 
Home Economics, Simmons Col- 
lege, 300 The Fenway, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts 


% University of Massachusetts 

Workshop on Nutrition Education 

June 23 to July 9 

Workshop on Home Management for 
Todays Families 

July 9 to 26 

Dean Helen S. 
Home 


Massachusetts, Amherst 


Mitchell, School of 


Economics, University of 


Merrill-Palmer School 

Workshops 

The Teaching of Infant Development 
June 16 to 20 

Interpersonal Relations 

June 16 to July 25 

Family Life Education 

June 30 to July 11 

Early Childhood Education 

July 21 to August | 


Continued on page 308 





Graduate Study 


and Home Economics Education. 


Undergraduate Program 


Twenty summer session courses in 


economics 


Applied Dress Design 





School of Home Economics 


STOUT STATE COLLEGE 


1958 Summer Session 


June 23-August 1 


Graduate programs leading to a Master of Science degree 
in Clothing Textiles and Related Art, Food and Nutrition 


Special 1958 offerings in School Food Service, 
Housing, Home Equipment and Applied Physics and 


Request information from 


Director of Summer Session 


STOUT STATE COLLEGE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


Tailoring 


areas of home 


Program 








SHORT COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 


THREE WEEK SESSION—June 16-July 3 
Household and Institutional Textiles 
Seminar on Child Development and Family Relations in 
Educational Programs 
Methods and Processes of Home Demonstration Work 
Organization and Evaluation of the Home Demonstration 
Problems in Institution Food Control 


THREE WEEK SESSION—July 7-July 23 
Educational Measurements and Evaluation in Home Eco 
nomics Education 
Recent Developments in Food Research and Technology 
Advanced House Furnishings 


TWO WEEK SESSION—July 24-August 9 
Methods of Research in Home Economics 
Standard Six and Eight Week Courses Begin June 16 
Graduate Assistantships and Fellowships Available for 
1958-59 School Year 


Request Information from the Dean, School of Home Economics 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION 1958 


ee, 
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Merrill-Palmer School 
(Continued) 


Inter-Institutional Seminar in Child 
Development (offered and staffed 
jointly by the Merrill-Palmer School, 
University of Michigan, Michigan 
State University, Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Valparaiso University, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, New York 
State College for Teachers at One- 
onta, and Greenfield Village 
Schools). Held at Walden Woods 
Lodge 

August 3 to 15 

Registrar, The Merrill-Palmer School, 
71 East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, 


Michigan 


Michigan State University 

Workshops: 

Communication and Management Ap- 
plication in Institution Administra- 
tion 

July 21 through August 1 

Teaching of Management and Home 
Equipment 

Refresher Workshop for Homemaking 
Teachers 

August 4 to 22 

Family Finance (in co-operation with 
the Colleges of Education and 
Business and Public Sérvice) 

June 24 to August | 


(Continued in column 2) 


the friendly state for 


WORKSHOPS AND SEMINARS: 
June 23-July 3 —Teaching Foods with Emphasis on Management 
June 23-July 1] — Problems in institution Management 
June 23-Aug. 1 — Modern Theory and Practice in Food Prepara 
hon 


1958 


ix Weeks 


summer Se on 


JUNE 23 to 
AUGUST 2 


Family Nutrition Problems 
Management in Famuly Living 


July 21-Aug. T The Social and Psychological Significance of 


Clothing and Textiles 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Michigan State University 
(Continued) 


Special Courses: 


Seminar in Education 
June 24 to July 11 


Special Problems in Household Equip 
ment 
July 14 to August | 


Thelma Porter, Dean, College of Home 
Economics, Michigan State Univer- 


sity, East Lansing 


Northern Michigan College 


(in co-operation with Michigan State 


University ) 


Special Courses: 
Interpersonal Relations 
Home 


June 23 to July 3 


Problems in the Teaching of Family 
Living (preceding special course is 
prerequisite ) 

July 7 to 18 


Mrs. Esther Ferns, Acting Head, De- 
partment of Home Economics, 
Northern Michigan College, Mar 
quette 


within the 


April 1958 


Wayne State University 

European Study Tour in Comparative 
Education 

Leave Detroit June 18; return August 
28 

Dr. William Reitz, 727 Student 
Center, Wayne State University, 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Mankato State College 

Workshop on Special Problems in 
Furnishing the Home 

June 9 to 25 

Workshop on Practicum in 
Guidance and Family Living 

June 26 to July 15 

Home Economics Department, Man- 
kato State College, Mankato, Minne- 


sota 


Child 


University of Minnesota 

Special Courses: 

Child Development in the 
making Program 

Diet Therapy (refresher course 

Pattern Design and Alteration 

Special Problems in Household 
Equipment 

Workshop on Home Economics Prob 
lems 


June 16 to July 19 


Home 


Continued on page 309 








NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer Program in 


HOME ECONOMICS 


June 3 through August 22, 1958 








CONSUMER EDUCATION (June 3—13) 
HOME ECONOMICS TOURS (June 16—27) 
HOME ECONOMICS SURVEY (June 16-27) 
FAMILY NUTRITION AND HEALTH (July 1—18) 

WRITING AND SPEAKING FOR THE HOME ECONOMIST (Ju'y 1—18) 
WORKSHOP IN HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION (July 1—18) 
ADVANCED CLOTHING PROBLEMS (July 1—18) 

TRENDS AND LEADERS IN HOME ECONOMICS (July 21—August 8) 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE HOME (July 21—August 8) 

RECENT TRENDS IN NUTRITION (July 21—August 8) 
FAMILY LIFE AND HUMAN RELATIONS (August 1 1—22) 








For Information and Summer Bulletin 


COURSE OFFERINGS: Clothing, Home Furnishing, Child De 


velopment, Parent Education, Home Management, Elemen 
tary Nutrition, Family Food Buying, Experimental Cookery 


Course Offerings include undergraduate and graduate work 


In other fields courses are available in an 8-week session 


write to 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Washington Square, New York 3, N .Y 


June 23 to August 16. 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Oregon 


r) ~ d of High 
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University of Minnesota 
(Continued) 


Workshops: 

Evaluation in Home Economics Edu- 
cation 

June 16 to July 2 

Cultural Resources of the Twin Cities 

June 16 to July 19 

Diet Therapy 

June 23 to July 3 

Dean of Summer Session, 135 John- 
ston Hall, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, 14 


University of Minnesota and the 
Minnesota World Affairs Center 
in co-operation with Study Abroad, 
Inc. 

European United Nations Study Tour 
(including three-weeks’ seminar of- 
fered by the University of Geneva) 

July 1 to August 8 

World Affairs Center, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, 14 


Mississippi Southern College 

Workshops: 

For school lunch managers (in co- 
operation with the State Depart- 
ment of Education and State Board 
of Health) 

June 23 to 28 (advanced group) 

June 30 to July 3 (beginners group) 


Continued in column 2) 


SUMMER STUDY OPPORTUNITIES 





College of Home Economics 
DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Special Seminars and Workshops—Summer 1958 


June 30—July 18 NEW DIMENSIONS IN HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
CURRENT TRENDS IN FOOD PREPARATION AND PROCESSING 
HOME ECONOMICS IN TELEVISION 
COST CONTROL IN THE DIETARY DEPARTMENT 


Repeated by special request: 
June 30—July 18 FASHION MERCHANDISING—ITS PSYCHOLOGICAL, 
SOCIOLOGICAL, AND ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE 


Write to: Dean of the College of Home Economics 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 








Mississippi Southern College Fontbonne College 


Conti 
Cesianed) Food Preparation 


For preschool teachers (in co-opera- 
tion with the State Department of 
Public Welfare) Advanced Clothing Construction 

June 9 to 13 

Special Graduate Courses: 

School Lunch Supervision Meal Planning 

July 14 to August 2 

Special Problems in Child Develop 
ment June 20 to July 30 

June 23 to July 11 ; yr: 

Dr. Bertha M. Fritzsche, Head, Divi Dean of Studies, Fontbonne College, 
sion of Home Economics, Missis- Wydown and Big Bend Boulevards, 
sippi Southern College, Station A, ‘ 

Box 35, Hattiesburg St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Introduction to Nutrition 


Interior Decoration 


Family Relations 





AND WORKSHOPS 


Workshop in Family Finance 
Workship in Family Relations 
Community Nutrition Institute 


Advanced Textiles 


EDUCATION 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 





COLLEGE OF HOME ECONOMICS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Summer Session 
June 30-August 8 


SHORT-TERM GRADUATE COURSES 


Methods and Materials in Teaching Homemaking 


Advanced Textiles; Nutrition and Physical Fitness; Child 
hood Education with Directed Observation. Worksho July 19 


Write: Director of Summer Sessions 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10, New York 


Field Study in Clothing (European Tour) . “jd 


July 14 to August 15 
eee University of California—Los Angeles 
June 16 to June 27 1958 Summer Program in Home Economics 


Six-week courses—June 23—August | 


Principles of Nutrition 
July 28 to August 8 Child Care and Guidance 
Family Relationships 


June 30 to August 8 


GRADUATE COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS Individual and Family Finances 


Home Management Problems 
Home Management Laboratory 


Adult Homemaking Education; Advanced Problems in House Planning and Furnishings 
Homemaking Education; Guidance of Home Experi Advanced Clothing 
ences; The School Lunch—Organization and Man- Seminars in 
agement; The School Lunch—Personnel Management. Recent Advancements in Nutrition 


Standards of Living 
Supervision of Home Economics 


Special Problems and Research in all areas of Home Economics 


TV for Home Economists in Business and Education 
For additional information, write to 
University of California, Office of Summer Sessions 


les Angeles, California 
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University of Missouri 

Workshops on School Lunch (in co- 
operation with the State Depart- 
ment of Education) 

June 13 to 14 

Workshop on Trends in Teaching 
Health, Safety, and Home Nursing 

Seminar in Home Equipment 

June 9 to July 5 

Dr. Margaret Mangel, Chairman, 
Home Economics Department, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia 


Montana State University 

Workshops: 

Fashion Design 

June 16 to July 2 

Interior Design 

July 7 to 18 

For Supervisors of Student Teaching 
in Home Economics 

July 21 to August 1 

Family Development 

August 4 to 15 

Director of Summer College, Mon- 
tana State University, Missoula 


University of Nevada 

Workshop on Color and Design in 
Home Economics 

July 7 to 25 

Dr. Marilyn J. Horn, Associate Direc- 
tor, Sarah Hamilton Fleischmann 
School of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Nevada, Reno 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Study Abroad 


See tours listed under: 
Wayne State University (Mich.) 
University of Minnesota 
Syracuse University (New York) 
University of Tennessee 


University of New Hampshire 

Special Courses: 

Administration _ of Quantity Food 
Services 

July 7 to 18 

Quantity Food Preparation 

Food Service Organization and Man- 
agement 

July 14 to 18 

Dr. Peter Janetos, Director of Sum- 
mer Sessions, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham 


% Douglass College, Rutgers Uni- 
versity 

Workshop on Supervision of School 
Lunch Programs 

June 30 to July 13 

Special Courses: 

Nutrition Education 

Principles of Advanced Clothing Con- 
struction 

July 1 to 18 


(Continued in column 3 
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Douglass College (Continued) 


Theory and Practice in Family Meal 
Management 

Methods in Home Economics Edu- 
cation 

July 21 to August 8 

Mrs. Merna Samples, Acting Chair- 
man, Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, Douglass College, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 


Eastern New Mexico University 

Workshop on Healthful Living 

June 2 to 7 

Maria S. Friesen, Associate Professor 
in Home Economics, Eastern New 
Mexico University, Portales 


New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 

Conference on New Methods for 
Teaching Home Economics 

June 9 to 27 

Management Procedures 

June 30 to July 12 

Advanced Tailoring 

July 14 to August 1 

Dr. Helen F. Barbour, Head, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Box 67 
State College 





FOURTH ANNUAL FIELD COURSE 
IN TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 


Three Weeks—July 7—July 25 


Offered by the Department of Textiles and Clothing, 





Education 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


University 
of Vacation 


ALASKA 





University of Rhode Island, Kingston, R. 1. 


This popular course provides the opportunity to study modern 
textiles at their manufacturing sources. Carefully planned trips 
include visits to many plants, some of which are listed: 


Universal Winding Co 
Candy Textile Co 


Coots & Ciark, Inc. 

C. H. Masland & Sons 
Providence Pile Corp. Triangle Prints Co. 

Moore Fabrics Kenyon Piece Dye Works 
Owen-Corning Fiberglas Corp. Bradford Dyeing Assoc. 
Richmond Lace Works, Inc. and testing machine plants 


Rhode Island abounds in production as well as in evidences of the 
historic development of this huge industry. A visit to the home of 
the New England textile industry, the Old Slater Mill, has been 
included. 


Workshop trips will allow the student to visit mills which spin 
yarns, prepare textured yarns, weave, knit, finish fabrics, as the 
crease resistant materials, glass fabrics, pile fabrics, laces 


Participants in past years have come from Maine 
to California and from the North to the South. 


For further information write to: 
Professor Mary Whitlock, Workshop Director 


UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND 
(Only 3 hrs. from New York City 142 hrs. from Boston) 


Weaving (3 weeks) 
. Prof. Vena Clark 


Clothing (2 weeks) 
. Bishop Method 


— Life (1 week) 
. Dr. Judson T. Landis 


For Information: Airmail Summer Session Director 
University of Alaska, College, Alaska 














1958 Summer Session Opportunities 
TEXAS WOMAN'S UNIVERSITY 
Denton, Texas 
WORKSHOPS 
Resource and Illustrative Material in Housing, 
Supervision of Home Economics Teaching, (une | 
Feeding Program in the Nursery School, June | 
Summer Programs in Home Economics, June 23 
Bishop Method of Clothing Construction, June 3 
with Edna Bryte B shop in person 
The Kiene Method of Family Food Preparation, 
“ slia Kuene in persor 
The Fashion ceed Teaching Medium, /u 
Modern Methods of Institutional Administration, 
with Dr. L. H. K tschev or in persor 
The School Lunch, 28-A gu ist 2 
Nutrition Through Life’s oun, Aug 
Communications in the Household Arts and Sciences, A 
COURSES 
3-week and 6-week courses in the major areas of Home Economics 


For Literature and Information Write to: 


Col of Household Arts and Sciences 
Texas Womon’s University, Denton, Texas 
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New Mexico Highlands University 

Workshop on Textiles 

June 16 to 28 

Valda Eicholtz, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, New 
Mexico Highlands University, Las 
Vegas 


% New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University 

Workshops: 

Nursery School Participation 

Quantity Food Preparation 

July 7 to 19 

International Education in Home Eco- 
nomics (Registration limited to ap- 
proximately 15 foreign home econ- 
omists and 15 home 
economists who work with students 


American 


from other countries or are inter- 
ested in foreign service ) 

July 7 to 25 

Write to Dr. Jean Failing for further 
information on this workshop 

Creative Arts for Children 

Household Equipment Workshop for 
Teachers 

Fundamentals of Housing 

July 7 to 25 

Director of Summer Session, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York 


% New York University 

Special Courses: 

Home Economics Survey 

June 16 to 27 

Family Life and Human Relations 

July 21 to August 8 

Workshop on Home Economics Edu- 
cation 

June 30 to July 18 

Dr. Henrietta Fleck, Chairman, Home 
Economics Department, 32 Wash- 
ington Place, New York 3 


¥%State University of New York 
College for Teachers at Buffalo 

Seminar in Home Management 

Seminar in Equipment 

June 30 to August 8 

Margaret A. Grant, Director, Home 
Economics Education Division, 
State University of New York 
College for Buffalo, 
New York 


Teachers at 


%State University Teachers Col- 
lege, Oneonta, New York 

Special Courses 

The Familv’s Clothing 

Consumer Problems Affecting the 
Family 

June 30 to August 5 

Dr. James A. Frost, Director of Sum- 
mer Session, State University Teach- 
ers College, Oneonta, New York 


SUMMER STUDY OPPORTUNITIES 





June 23 





WHITTIER COLLEGE 


Summer Program in Home Economics 
1958 


Special Features 


Administration & Curriculum in Secondary Homemaking Education 
Management for Health and Safety in the Home 
New Trends in Nutrition 
A full program of offerings in Education and Psychology 


Guest Lecturer 


Dorothy W. Stone, Regional Supervisor, Homemaking Education 
alifornia State Department of Education 


ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL IN 
THE HEART OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S VACATION LAND 


Write to: Director of Summer School 
Whittier College, Whittier, California 


August 1 








% Syracuse University 
Field Study in Clothing and Textiles 
(Study in selected European coun 


tries ) 

July 14 to August 15 

Community Nutrition Institute 

June 16 to 27 

Household Equipment 

June 23 to July 5 

Advanced Textiles 

July 28 to August 8 

Marriage and Family Relations 

Nutrition and Physical Fitness 

Methods and Materials in Teaching 
Homemaking 

Adult Homemaking Education 

Guidance of Home Experiences 

Childhood Education with Directed 
Observation 

June 30 to August 8 

Advanced Problems in Homemaking 
Education 

July 7 to 11 

Guidance of Home Experiences 

The School Lunch—Organization and 
Management 

June 30 to July 11 

The School Lunch—Personnel Man 
agement 

July 14 to 25 

Workshops: 

Family Finance 

June 30 to August 8 

Family Relations 

June 30 to July 18 

Secretary of Admissions and Housing 
University Division of Summer 
Sessions, 805 South Crouse Avenue 


Svracuse 10, New York 


% Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity 

Work Conference on 
Home Economics 

July 7 to 18 or July 7 to 25 

Special Courses: 

Work Simplification 

The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition 

July 7 to 25 

Professor Laura W. Drummond, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York 27, New York 


International 


*% Ohio State University 

Workshops: 

School Lunchroom Management 

July 7 to 23 

Recent Developments in Foods (for 
High School Homemaking Teach 
ers ) 

July 28 to August 15 

Lois Gilmore, Associate Director, 
School of Home Economics, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10 


Ohio University 

Textiles and Clothing for the Con 
sumer! 

Creative Cookery and Meal Manage 
ment 

Home Management Laboratory 

Family Life Education 

Seminar in Home Economics 

June 16 to July 18 

Advanced Textiles 

Home Management Laboratory 

Field Work in Home Economics in 
Public Utilities 

Field Work in Home Economics in 
Merchandising 

July 21 to August 22 

Workshop on School Lunch Manage 
ment 

August 4 to 22 

Dr. Vivian Roberts, Ohio University 
Athens 


Western Reserve University 

Modern Home and Its Furnishings 

Teaching Nutrition 

Home Management 

June 16 to July 26 

Director of Admission, De partment of 
Home Economics, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Oklahoma State University 
Special Courses: 
Counseling and Guidance 
Agers 
" , 
June 2 to 6 


Continued on page 312 
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Oklahoma State University 
(Continued) 

Management in the High School 
Homemaking Department 

Workshop on Newer Trends of Cloth- 
ing Construction 

June 16 to 20 

Counseling, Guidance of Teen Agers 

Work Simplification in the Home 

June 23 to 27 

Resource Materials and Visual A‘ds ‘n 
Clothing and Textiles 

Advanced Dressmaking 

Counseling, Guidance of Teen Agers 

Newer Trends in Food Preparation 

Field Experience in Home Demon- 
stration Work 

Youth Organizations Related to Home- 
making Education 

Survey and Supervision of Teacher 
Education in Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics 

Fundamentals of House Planning 

Period Furniture 

June 2 to 27 

Pattern Design 

Resource Materials and Visual Aids in 
Clothing and Textiles 

Individual and Family Counseling 

Newer Trends in Nutrition 

Field Experience in Home Demonstra- 
tion Work 

Problems in Radio and Television 
Broadcasting 

New Methods of Teaching 

Fundamentals of Home Management 

Introduction to Interior Decoration 

New Trends in Housing and Interiors 

June 30 to July 24 

Dr. Lela O'Toole, Dean, Division of 
Home Economics, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater 

Okiahoma State University, Vir- 

ginia Polytechnic Institute, Univer- 

sity of Florida, and North Carolina 

State College 

Southern Regional Graduate Summer 

Session in Statistics 

June 16 to July 26 

Carl E. Marshall, Director, Statistical 
Laboratory, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, Stillwater 

Oregon State College 

Seminars: 

Modern Theory and Practice in Food 
Preparation 

Family Nutrition Problems 

Management in Family Living 

June 23 to August 1 

Problems in Institution Management 

June 23 to July 11 

The Social and Psychological Signifi- 
cance of Clothing and Textiles 

July 21 to August 1 

Workshop on Teaching Foods with 
Emphasis on Management 

June 23 to July 3 

Dr. Miriam Scholi, Dean, School of 
Home Economics, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis 
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% Drexel Institute of Technology 

Special Seminars: 

New Dimensions in Home Economics 
Education 

Foods 

Home Economics in Television 

Cost Control (for food administra- 
tion ) 

Fashion Merchandising 

June 30 to July 19 

Ardenia Chapman, Dean, College of 
Home Economics, Drexel Institute 
of Technology, Philadelphia 4, 
Pennsylvania 


% Pennsylvania State University 

Special Graduate Courses: 

Marriage and Family Relationships 

Problems in Home Economics Educa- 
tion 

June 9 to 27 

Development throughout Adulthood 

Seminar in Family Relationships 

Creative Pattern Making 

Problems in Relation to Clothing Con- 
sumption 

Advances in Food and Nutrition 

Methods of Research in Home Eco- 
nomics 

Problems in Home Art 

Managing Family Financial Resources 

Economic Problems of the Household 

Teaching Aids in Family Life Educa- 
tion 

Supervision of 
Teaching 

Problems in Home Economics Educa 
tion 

June 30 to August 9 

Dr. Dorothy Houghton, 103 Home 
Economics Building, University 


Park 


Home Economics 


% Temple University 

Visual Aids in Homemaking Educa- 
tion 

June 30 to July 18 

Modern Methods and Techniques in 
Clothing Construction 

July 21 to August 8 

Grace K. Nadig, Director, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22, Penn- 
svivania 


University of Pittsburgh 

Graduate School of Public Health in 
co-operation with the Pennsylvania 
Department of Health 

First Institute in Public Health Nutri 
tion 

June 9 to 14 

Mrs. Anna dePlanter Bowes, Director, 
Division of Nutrition, Department 
of Health, Commonwealth of Penn- 
svlvania, P.O. Box 90, Harrisburg 


April 1958 


¥% University of Rhode Island 

Field Course in Textile Manufactur- 
ing 

July 7 to 25 

Professor Mary Whitlock, Workshop 
Director, College of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston ; 


South Dakota State College 

Workshops: 

Recent Developments in Textiles 

June 9 to 20 

Teaching Family Living 

July 14 to 25 

Special Graduate Courses: 

Costume Draping 

America’s Housing 

Child Development and Personality II 

Experimental Cookery 

June 9 to July 11 

Dr. Frances M. Hettler, Dean, Divi- 
sion of Home Economics, South 
Dakota State College, College Sta 
tion, Brookings 


University of Tennessee 

Foreign Study Tour—Crafts of Eu- 
rope (Tour cost $1,485 plus $48 
University registration fee) 

Leave New York July 14; return to 
New York August 29 

Henrietta R. Sivyer, Head, Related 
Art and Crafts Department, College 
of Home Economics, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 

Workshops: 
The Bishop Method of Clothing Con- 
struction and Fitting Techniques 
Section I—City High School, Chat- 
tanooga, June 2 to 13 
Reservations through Mrs. 
Simpson, 312 College of Education 
Building, University of Tennessee 
Knoxville 

Section II—East High School, Mem 
phis, June 16 to 27 

Reservations through Mabel Yates, 
303 Frankland Building, Jackson 

Food Laboratory Problems of High 
School Teachers (given at Martin 
Branch, Martin) 

June 9 to 20 

Recreational Crafts (at Martin 
Branch ) 

June 23 to July 5 

Mabel Yates, 303 Frankland Build- 
ing, Jackson 

Special Program of Crafts offered in 
co-operation with the Pi Beta Phi 
Settlement School at Gatlinburg 

June 9 to 24 and June 25 to July 12 

Pi Beta Phi School, Gatlinburg, Ten- 
nessee 


Orrissa 


Texas College of Arts and Indus- 
tries 
Workshop on Bishop Method of Cloth- 
ing Construction 
June 9 to 13 
(Continued on page 313) 
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Texas College of A&I (Continued) 

Home Nursing 

Home Management 

Consumer Education 

June 2 to July 10 

Dr. Wreathy Aiken, Chairman, De- 
partment of Home Economics, 


Texas College of Arts and Indus- 
tries, Kingsville 


Texas Technological College 

Special Courses: 

Jewelry Making Using Semi-precious 
Stones, Silver, or Other Metals 

June 5 to 20 

Study of Fabrics on the Market in 
Relation to Construction, Use, and 
Care 

June 30 to July 5 

Meat Selection and Cookery 

July 1 to 8 ; 

Introduction to Bishop and Other 
Professional Techniques and 
Finishes for Clothing Construction 

July 7 to 11 

Special Problems in Clothing and 
Textiles with Emphasis on Draping 
and Pattern Work 

July 16 to August 2 

Home Furnishings: Upholstering, In- 
terlined Draperies, Slipcovers, Cush- 
ions 

August 4 to 23 

Interpreting the Home and Family 
Life Program 

August 11 to 16 

Workshop on School Lunch for Super- 
visors of Two or More Lunchrooms 

July 7 to 11 

Dean Willa Vaughn Tinsley, School 
of Home Economics, Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock 


Texas Woman’s University 

Workshops: 

Resource and Illustrative Materials in 
Housing 

June 9 to 14 

Supervision of 
Teaching 

Feeding Program in the 
School 

June 16 to 21 

Summer Programs in Home Economics 

June 23 to 28 

Bishop Method of Clothing Construc- 
tion 

June 30 to July 5 

Kiene Method of Family Food Prep- 
aration 

July 7 to 12 

The Fashion Show—A Teaching Me- 
dium in Clothing 

July 14 to 19 

Modern Methods of Institutional Ad- 
ministration 

July 21 to 26 

School Lunch 

Nutrition through Life’s Span 

July 28 to August 2 

(Continued in column 2) 


Home Economics 


Nursery 


SUMMER STUDY OPPORTUNITIES 


Texas Women’s University 


(Continued) 


Communications in the 
Arts and Sciences 

August 11 to 16 

Concentrated Courses in Subject-Mat- 
ter 

June 5 to 21 or June 5 to July 12 

July 15 to August 2 or July 15 to Au- 
gust 21 

Application of Bio-Nutrition 

June 23 to July 12 

Advanced Principles of Textile Test- 
ing 

July 15 to August 2 

Principles and Practices of Tailoring 

August 4 to 21 

Dr. Pauline Beery Mack, College of 
Household Arts and Sciences, Texas 
Woman's University, Denton 


Household 


University of Texas 

Special Courses: 

Guidance in Early Childhood 

June 9 to 27 

Selection and Care of Clothing for 
the Family 

June 9 to July 18 

Recent Advances in Household Equip- 
ment 

June 30 to July 18 

Food Purchasing 

July 21 to August 8 

Seminar in Home Economics Educa- 
tion 

July 21 to August 8 

Work Conference in Institutional Ad- 
ministration 

July 28 to August 8 

Lucy Rathbone, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin 3 


Brigham Young University 

Institute on Understanding Human 
Behavior 

July 8 to 10 

Dr. Blaine M. Porter, Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah 


Utah State University 

Foods and Nutrition 

Home Economics Education 

Family Living and Child Develop- 
ment 

Clothing, Textiles and Related Arts 

June 16 to July 18 

July 21 to August 22 

Special feature: Unit Method of Cloth- 
ing Construction 

June 16 to July 18 

Una Vermillion, Acting Dean, College 
of Home and Family Living, Utah 
State University, Logan 


State College of Washington 

Workshops on Home Economics Edu- 
cation: 

Section 1—Space and Equipment for 
a Family Centered Program 

June 16 to 27 

, (Continued in column 3) 


State College of Washington 
(Continued) 

Section 2—Teaching Family Relation- 
ships 

June 30 to July 11 

Velma Phillips, Dean, College of 
Home Economics, State College of 
Washington, Pullman 


Western Washington College of 

Education 

Workshop on Bishop Method of Cloth- 
ing Construction 

August 18 to 30 

Special Problems in Teaching Cloth- 
ing Construction 

June 23 to August 2 

Linda Countryman, Home Economics 
Department, Western Washington 
College of Education, Bellingham 


West Virginia University 

Workshops: 

Short Cut Methods in Clothing Con- 
struction 

June 5 to 25 

Tailoring 

June 26 to July 16 

Home Furnishings 

July 18 to August 7 

Teaching Management in the Junior 
and Senior High School 

August 8 to 27 

Dr. Sara Ann Brown, 111 Oglebay 
Hall, West [ niversity, 
Morgantown 


Virginia 


Stout State College 

Special Courses: 

School Food Service 

Housing 

Nutrition Seminar 

Curriculum Studies in Home Eco 
nomics 

June 23 to August | 

Dr. Alice J. Kirk, Dean, School of 
Home Economics, Stout State Col- 
lege, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


University of Wisconsin 

Workshops 

For College Teachers of Foods and 
Nutrition 

June 30 to July 12 

Dr. Dorothy L. Hussemann Strong 
School of Home Economics 

Household Equipment 

July 28 to August | 

Special Courses: 

Proseminar on Family Security Edu 
cation 

New Perspectives in Home Economics 
and Its Teaching 

Studies in Decorative Textiles 

Seminar in Textiles and Clothing 

Frances Zuill, Associate Dean, School 
of Home Economics, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6 


Summer Session in Statistics 
(see Oklahoma State University 





GENERAL 

Janette Kelley, director of home 
service for General Mills in Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, since 1946 and on 
its staff since 1944, has retired but will 
continue as a consultant to the com- 
pany. Appointed to succeed her is 
Mrs. Helen Hallbert, assistant direc- 
tor of home service since 1953. 

Twelve of AHEA’s former presi- 
dents expect to attend the Ninth In- 
ternational Congress on Home Eco- 
nomics to be held from July 28 to 
August 2 at the University of Mary- 
land. 


INTERNATIONAL 

E. Evelyn Smith, emerita profes- 
sor and former chairman of the insti- 
tution management division at the 
University of Illinois, in March began 
a 9-month Fulbright assignment in 
dietetics in New Zealand. Her head- 
quarters will be at the School of Home 
Science, University of Otago, Dunedin, 
but she will travel extensively with the 
public health dietitian and will work 
closely with the senior dietitians in 
hospitals and with the New Zealand 
Dietetic Association. 

Mrs. Leslie Walters Smith re- 
signed in December as specialist in 
food and nutrition in the Iowa Exten- 
sion Service to assist in establishing 
extension work on an International 
Cooperation Administration grant in 
Ecuador. Her headquarters are in 
Quito. 

Former AHEA international 
scholarship students included the 
following news with their Christmas 
greetings to AHEA headquarters: 
Anna Brombacher of The Nether- 
lands, 1955-56 AHEA-Omicron Wu 
student at the University of Washing- 
ton, wrote from The Hague: “It is a 
pleasure to use my American study 
experiences in teaching here. I am a 
member of a government committee 
on teaching methods in home econom- 
ics, and I am starting a nutrition 
book for senior high school and fresh- 
man level of college.” Theodora E. 
Bryce of Canada, 1944-45 AHEA- 
Omicron Nu student at Cornell Uni- 
versity and now an occupational ther- 


apist at the Regina Physical Restora- 
tion Centre in Saskatchewan, was on 
loan last July to Camp Easter Seal, 
operated by the Saskatchewan Council 
for Crippled Children and Adults. She 
taught crafts to 80 youngsters in the 
first group and to about 60 in the 
second and “loved it.” Mrs. Fran- 
cine Van de Putte Gilles of Belgium, 
AHEA’s first Helen W. Atwater fellow 
at Cornell University in 1948-49 and 
now the mother of four children, since 
January 1957 has been in charge of 
the Catholic Family-Helpers Center 
of Louvain. Mrs. Lidde Hansen 
Gjerstad of Denmark, 1952-53 stu- 
dent at Purdue University, wrote: “I 
have had my hands full in doing my 
teaching job at Suhr’s College, taking 
care of my home, and revising a text- 
book. In March my son and I leave 
Denmark to settle with my husband in 
Texas.” Bjgrg Gr¢gtting of Oslo, 
Norway, 1956-57 student at State 
University Teachers College, Oneonta, 
New York, wrote: “I have a first-grade 
this year and besides I teach home- 
making to boys and girls in 7th grade. 
This summer Ira going to work as a 
leader in an international camp for 
children in Nerway—the so-called 
Children’s International Summer Vil- 
lages. After having lived with foreign 
students in America, my eyes have 
been opened for the importance of 
this work.” Mrs. Jacqueline Pirmez 
Harford of Belgium, who studied at 
the Merrill-Palmer School during 
1949-50, and her husband, who is in 
the Belgian Consular Service, have 
been in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, 
since the end of 1954. Mrs. Jean 
Chen Lin, 1937-38 and 1949-50 
Chinese student at Kansas State Col- 
lege, is teaching at Huston-Tillotson 
College in Texas. Mrs. Eila Palosuo 
Palsanen, 1949-50 Finnish student 
at Michigan State University, wrote 
from Helsinki that as the result of a 
scholarship she has been doing re- 
search work this past fall in addition 
to her homemaking responsibilities. 
Joan Acton Smith, 1949-50 student 
from England at Iowa State College 
and on the staff of the Training Col- 
lege of Domestic Science in Man- 


$14 


chester, since September 1957 has 
been working with a new group— 
“teachers of general subjects who, be- 
cause of the continued shortage of 
housecraft teachers, are taking a year's 
domestic science.” Mrs. Marta Dalen 
Villmer of Sweden, 1937-38 AHEA- 
Omicron Nu student at Michigan 
State University, the wife of the man- 
ager of an iron mine in the middle of 
Sweden and the mother of four 
daughters ranging in age from 10 to 
16, sent her AHEA headquarters 
friends an interesting description of 
the Christmas 
household and a set of delightful snap- 
shots of her home and family. Mrs. 
Masu Takeda of Japan, 1953-54 
AHEA-Omicron Nu student at Ore- 
gon State College, and now on the 
staff of Japan Women’s University in 
Tokyo, recently gave a talk on home 
improvement to a group of farm peo- 
ple in a rural area far from Tokyo 
and showed her many slides taken 
during her years in the United States. 


celebration in her 


STATE ACTIVITIES 

ALABAMA. “Importance of Com- 
munication in Today’s Education” was 
the theme of a workshop for college 
and university groups of the Alabama 
Home Economics Association at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute on 
February 14 and 15. Fletcher Sweet 
of the University of Tennessee and 
Paul Irvin, director of the Interpreta- 
tion Council at API, participated in 
the program. 

“How Population Trends Will In- 
fluence Home Economics Curricula, 
Administration, Teaching, Undergrad- 
uates, and Graduate Students” was 
the theme of the eighth self-evalua- 
tion workshop in the School of 
Home Economics at API on January 
17 and 18. David Mullins, executive 
vice-president at API, and Robert 
Sanders and Chester Hartwig of the 
staff discussed population trends in 
Alabama and their sociological effect 
on education. Dean Marion Spidle 
presented “High Lights from the 
Estes Park Home Economics Adminis- 
tration Workshop.” 

One of the new women’s dormi- 
tories at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute has been named “Dana King 
Gatchel Hall.” Miss Gatchel joined 
the home economics staff in Auburn in 
June 1923 and taught until her retire- 
ment on June 15, 1957. 
making her home in Birmingham. 

Stella Harms, who was appointed 
supervisor of lunchrooms in Jefferson 


She is now 
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County in 1944 and later promoted to 
the central staff as supervisor of lunch- 
rooms and adviser to high school home 
economics teachers, retired in 1956. 

Laura Hadley retired in 1957 as 
professor of home economics at Ala- 
bama College and is living in her 
new home in Warsaw, Indiana. 

ALASKA, The first Alaska FHA 
executive council and delegate 
meeting was held at the University 
of Alaska and the Fairbanks High 
School on November 15. 

Janet Lee Lamont, home demon- 
stration agent at Fairbanks, was mar- 
ried on December 14 to Herbert Lang. 
She is now the home demonstration 
agent in the Palmer area. 

ARIZONA. The University of 
Arizona is planning a Conference on 
Child Development and Family 
Life to be held on the campus from 
August 4 to 15. National leaders in 
family life, nursing, home economics 
education, and child development will 
be featured. 

Mrs. Josephine L. Lawrence of 
Phoenix College has been named to 
the Citizens’ Committee for Study of 
Standards for Child Care Centers. 

COLORADO. A beautiful 7-piece 
silver tea and coffee service has been 
presented to Colorado State Univer- 
sity by Helen Clarke of Columbus, 
Ohio, a dietetic major of the class of 
1919, for use in Allison Hall, ultra- 
nodern women’s dormitory now under 
construction. An heirloom of Dr. 
Clarke’s family in Maine, the silver 
service is one of the earliest designs 
of Reed and Barton, Boston silver- 
smiths. As a tribute to Dean Emeritus 
Inga M. K. Allison, the donor had the 
accompanying tray engraved with the 
inscription “Allison Hall.” 

Miss Allison will doubtless be asked 
to put the service into use following 
dedication of Allison Hall, which is 
expected to coincide closely with her 
82d birthday on August 23. Miss 
Allison retired as dean of the School 
of Home Economics in 1945 after a 
career on the faculty that began in 
1908. Dr. Clarke also recently retired 
from her own career as a consulting 
nutritionist. 

CONNECTICUT. The Connecti- 
cut Home Economics Association’s 
dinner—business meeting at the Con- 
necticut Light & Power Company in 
Berlin on February 13 included a talk 
by Beth Peterson, home economist of 
the E. I. duPont de Nemours & Com- 


pany’s extension division, on “Research 


Inspires New Patterns in Living” 


NEWS NOTES 


during which she showed many new 
fabrics on the market and told of 
their use and care. The Power Com- 
pany provided a film, “People, Prod- 
ucts, and Progress,” which showed 
what might be expected in appliances 
and living in 20 years. 

ILLINOIS. The Illinois Home 
Economics Association will hold its 
spring conference at the University of 
Illinois on April 19. Those attending 
will tour the new home economics 
buildings and hear first-hand reports 
of teaching, research, and extension 
activities. Wanda B. Mitchell of the 
Evanston school system is scheduled 
to discuss ways television can help the 
teacher of home economics. Miss 
Mitchell spent one year as a Ford 
fellow visiting school television set- 
ups throughout the country and was 
also director of the television proj- 
ect for the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals at Evans- 
ton. 

Chicago HEIB’s have streamlined 
three TV career programs into one 45- 
minute film depicting careers in busi- 
ness for foods, equipment, and cloth- 
ing and textiles. The HEIB’s have 
planned this film as a recruitment 
tool for use throughout the state. 

IOWA. Veishea, Iowa State Col- 
lege’s annual spring pageant that 
gives the students an opportunity to 
display the achievements of the Col- 
lege to people of Iowa and the na- 
tion, is scheduled for May 15 to 17. 
Departmental displays will include 
some dealing with textiles and cloth- 
ing, foods and nutrition, child develop- 
ment, applied art, and household 
equipment. 

P. Mabel Nelson, dean of the di- 
vision of home economics at Iowa 
State College from 944 to 1952 and 
more recently professor of food and 
nutrition, has retired from the staff 
and is now living at 1829 Santa Ana 
Avenue, Costa Mesa, California. 

Dean Helen R. LeBaron of Iowa 
State College has been named a two- 
year member of the Commission on 
the Education of Women under the 
direction of the American Council on 
Education. 

Mattie Pattison, professor of home 
economics education and a member 
of the Iowa State College staff since 
1940, is serving as chairman of the 
department of home economics educa- 
tion during 1958-59, as a first step 
in a rotating schedule. 

The retirement of Ruth Chambers, 
director of the home economics de- 
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partment of the Rath Packing Com- 
pany of Waterloo, Iowa, since forma- 
tion of the department in 1944, has 
been announced. Rachel F. Goold, 
assistant director of the department 
since 1953, has been named director. 
Miss Chambers plans to live on 
Florida’s west coast. 

Fannie Potgieter, professor of 
textiles and clothing at Iowa State 
College, gathered “history of costume” 
information during her fall travel in 
Europe. 

KANSAS. At the Child Develop- 
ment Center at Kansas State College 
a 1939 Oldsmobile, minus an engine 
and with a flat tire, vies with surround- 
ing slides, teeter-totters, and jungle- 
gyms as a play-yard source of delight 
Mrs. Betty C. 
Frogley, a graduate assistant in the 
College's department of family and 
child development, is the person re- 
sponsible for the purchase of the car 
for $20 when as a class project she 
had to find or make a new toy for the 
children at the Center. 

LOUISIANA. 


mer conference for 


for tots at the center. 


Plans for the sum- 
homemaking 
teachers, next steps in curriculum 
study, and the homemaking program 
for the coming years were topics dis- 
cussed by the 16 members of the 
State Advisory Committee for 
Homemaking Education who met 
with the state staff in home economics 
and the teacher educators for a two- 
day meeting on January 31 and Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Louisiana is participating in a na- 
tion-wide Rural Development Pro- 
gram, especially organized to meet 
problems in the low-income area. 
Lela Tomlinson is a member of the 
state committee. 

The University of 
home economics department distrib- 
uted early in January a packet of ma- 
terial to 137 counselors in secondary 
schools of the state to acquaint stu- 
dents with professional opportunities 


Louisiana 


in home economics. 

In January, Ponchatoula and Amite 
High Schools in Tangipahoa Parish 
held buzz sessions on Careers in 
Home Economics. Helen Pyburn 
of Southeastern Louisiana College met 
with the high school seniors attend 
ing. 

Home demonstration agents through 
out the state are attending workshops 
in Tailoring, Home Management, and 
Housing, conducted, respectively, by 
Margaret Brumby and Fae Roark, 
clothing specialists; Mrs. Celia His- 
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song and Rupert Perry, home man- 
agement specialists; and Mrs. Bertha 
Bryson, housing specialist. 

At the meeting of the home econ- 
omists section of the Louisiana Col- 
lege Conference in Hammond on 
March 7 and 8, Mrs. Kathryn Mack- 
ensen of Louisiana State University 
was scheduled to speak on “Trends in 
Teaching Home Economics in Uni- 
versities and Colleges.” 

Clara Tucker of Louisiana State 
University is chairman of the Lou- 
isiana College Home Economics 
Teachers’ group. 

Ruby Whitehead, recently of the 
University of Tennessee, Martin 
Branch, has joined the home econom- 
ics research staff of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station as research asso- 
ciate. 

MARYLAND. “To Know More Is 
to Do More” was the theme of the 
spring meeting of the Maryland 
Home Economics Association held 
at the Friendship International Air- 
port, Linthicum Heights, on March 21 
and 22. Scheduled speakers were Wil- 
liam H. Johnson, extension represen- 
tative, Farm Credit Administration, 
District of Baltimore, whose topic was 
“How to Shop for Installment Credit,” 
and R. L. Beukenkamp, chief of the 
U.S. Office of the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration, 
whose talk featured “Peoples on, the 
Move.” Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA 
field secretary, spoke on “American 
Home Economics Association Affairs 
—Domestic and International.” Also 
featured was a panel presentation, 
“The Hub of Communication—Our 
JournaL.” 

Helen MacLean, formerly of Al- 
legheny College in Pennsylvania, has 
succeeded Mrs. Bernice Gross on 
the Hood College hdme economics 
staff. She teaches courses in institu- 
tional management needed for an 
ADA internship as well as courses in 
food selection and preparation and 
family meal service. 

Kathleen Moore Raver has re- 
turned to Western Maryland College 
as a special instructor in nutrition. 
She succeeds Mrs. Corinne Troy 
Schofield, who has retired. 

Mrs. Fred L. Bull of College Park 
was honored at the 4-H Congress in 
Chicago for her work in _parent- 
teacher organizations and as a 4-H 
club leader. 

Twenty thousand copies of the 
cookbook Fun with Food compiled by 
Virginia Roeder, specialist in home 
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economics in the Baltimore City De- 
partment of Education, have been 
distributed by The Evening Sun, a 
daily Baltimore newspaper. 

MASSACHUSETTS. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Home Economics Association at 
Simmons College, Boston, on January 
18, George M. Rideout, vice-presi- 
dent of Babson Reports, Inc., of Wel- 
lesley Hills reported on “The Busi- 
ness Outlook for 1958.” 

The luncheon speakers, Mrs. Mil- 
dred Smith and her assistant, Mrs. 
Dorothy Lily, talked on care of skin, 
problems of makeup, and selection of 
cosmetics, a must for the business- 
woman, homemaker, and _ teacher. 
Mrs. Nora Dunton outlined points 
to consider when selecting a hat. 
What started as a hobby with these 
women has developed into a big 
business. 

Lucile Bridges, program chairman, 
reported on plans for the Induction 
Tea for graduating seniors at Fram- 
ingham State Teachers College on 
May 138. 

Plans for the International Congress 
on Home Economics were outlined by 
Winifred Eastwood. 

MICHIGAN. Mrs. Miriam Daf- 
tary, deputy chief of home economics 
in the Iranian Ministry of Education, 
spent ten days in Detroit observing 
the home economics program in trade 
schools, junior and senior high schools, 
and adult education classes. During 
her 6-month stay in the United States, 
she will have visited every aspect of 
education in family life and home eco- 
nomics. 

Mrs. Daftary plans to return to Iran 
to continue her work with the head- 
quarters staff of the U.S. Operations 
Mission to Iran in training homemak- 
ing teachers and supervisors on a 
country-wide basis. She will be writ- 
ing courses of study and lesson guides, 
conducting vacation schoolteacher 
training classes, administering the in- 
service teacher training program for 
all the provinces, and establishing 
new home economics departments. 
She speaks seven languages fluently. 

MISSISSIPPI. The _ technical 
committee of 8-32, a regional proj- 
ect in which the home economics de- 
partment of the Mississippi Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station is co-operat- 
ing, met in November. This project is 
concerned with the effect of environ- 
ment on the nutritional value of food 
plants. Arturo Rogue, director of the 
Puerto Rico Experiment Station, is 
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administrative adviser. While in Mis- 
sissippi, he discussed and exhibited 
acreola, a Puerto Rican fruit very rich 
in ascorbic acid. 

Grace Langdon will teach a three- 
week course on Special Problems in 
Child Development at 
Southern College this summer. Help- 
ing Parents Understand Their Child's 
School is the title of Dr. Langdon’s 
most recent publication. She serves 
as a child development adviser to the 
American Toy Institute, Toy Manu- 
facturers of the U.S.A. , 

At a special assembly of the Missis- 
sippi State College for women, Dean 
E. Neige Todhunter of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama discussed “Nutrition 
and World Peace.” 


followed by an informal discussion 


Mississippi 


The assembly was 


hour. 

Dorothy Dickins discussed “Home- 
makers’ Beliefs about Foods” on the 
program of the Kentucky Extension 
Service during Farm and Home Week. 

Norine Hudson of Port Gibson 
has joined the staff of the Mississippi 
Power & Light Company. She taught 
home economics in Adams County for 
three years. 

NEVADA. Rex A. Skidmore, dean 
of the Graduate School of Social Work 
at the University of Utah, Lois Oliver, 
national adviser of the Future Home- 
makers of America, and Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Pieretti and Patricia A. Tripple 
of the University of Nevada partici- 
pated in key sessions of the twelfth 
annual state convention of the Nevada 
Association of Future Homemak- 
ers of America, the theme of which 
was “FHA—The Forward Way.” 

NEW JERSEY. 
Home 
other New Jersey Education Associa- 


The New Jersey 
Economics Association and 
tion affiliated groups co-operated with 
the Rutgers University School of Edu- 
cation on an all-day Conference on 
Educating the Gifted on March 22. 
Former President James B. Conant of 
Harvard University was scheduled to 
deliver the keynote address. 
Bergen-Passaic regional 
meetings of the New Jersey Home 
Economies Association featured 
talks on “Estate Planning” by Joseph 
Molesthini of the Peoples Trust Com- 
pany, Paramus, and “Easy Care of 


County 


New Fabrics and Garments” by Gene- 
vieve Smith, head of the Testing Lab- 
oratories of Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany. 

The Union County Section will hold 
its April meeting at the Westfield of- 
fice of the Elizabethtown Consoli- 
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A Creamy, Festive Frozen Dessert Teen-agers 


( Can Make to Perfection With Karo® Syrup 
Ashby 


PARTY VANILLA ICE CREAM 


When it’s this special Party Vanilla Ice Cream, a fruit 
sherbet or some other luscious favorite, your students 
will be proud of every frozen dessert they make with 

Few grains = KaroSyrup. Karolendssubstance to the body, smooth- 
1 teaspoon vane 


ash nutmeg “ 
¥ avy cream, whipped 


PARTY VANILLA 
icE CREAM 


4 eggs 
1/4 cup suger 
1/2 cup Karo SYP 


ness to the texture, added deliciousness to the flavor 
he 
ined Label) 1 cup 


of the frozen desserts people like best! 
freezing- Beat . iy 
- cold control pares hy Gradually : 
Set refrigerate! ht and frotny- js dis- 
eggs in large bow Y ly until — ture is 
add sug at until mix tmeg 
: - , 
: Add / nd ! 
a nded. Stir - + mixture. Pour into FREE! Send today for this ex- 
well ble and fold into first mvp til almost firm, citing recipe leaflet “JANE 
rt “ret i “70 li « , 
Whip cream ae tray; ireeze UND” ‘led bowl. ASHLEY'S FAVORITE DES- 
frigerator freezin® ixture into chi pe IE SERTS WITH KARO SYRUP.” 
reine 45 minutes. Turn mv . then beat wit 
about 49 she » to avoid 
«+ into small ickly t« . x 
Cut into ter until smooth. ; and freeze until ~< 
rotary beate! freezing tray * jdway Please send 
iting. Return to Set cold control ™ 
me Se 


copies of “Jane Ashley's Favorite Desserts With 
hour. { storage: Karo Syrup” for distribution to my group. 
- about in : end normal allie 
— fast freezing = 

— as 
between 


JANE ASHLEY, DEPT. A-4, BOX 1670, CHURCH STREET P.O. NEW YORK 46, N.Y 
Makes about 1 quart. a 
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dated Gas Company, where the 
Arnold Bread Company will give a 
sandwich and canapé demonstration 
and display its collection of antique 
bread plates. 

The South Jersey Section members 
were taken on a tour of the new 
Campbell Soup experimental kitchens 
at Camden preceding their fall dinner 
meeting and were guests at a “soup” 
cocktail party. 

The New Jersey Dietetic Associa- 
tion sponsored a Food Purchasing 
Institute in four sessions during Jan- 
uary, February, and March. Mem- 
bers of the New Jersey Home Eco- 
nomics Association and New Jersey 
School Food Service Association were 
invited to attend. The sessions cov- 
ered Meat Purchasing, Canned Foods 
and Groceries, Fresh and Frozen 
Fruits and Vegetables, Bread, Eggs, 
and Dairy Products. Among the 
speakers were Matthias Sheeleigh of 
the New York City School System; 
John J. O'Neill, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, USDA; Aimee N. Moore, 
Cornell University; John C. Taylor, 
Rutgers University; E. N. Searles, 
Milk Dealers Association of Northern 
New Jersey; and representatives from 
Armour and Company, John Adams 
Henry of New York City, and the 
Fischer Baking Company, Newark. 

NEW MEXICO. A new major in 
textiles and clothing was offered to 
students last fall at New Mexico A & 
M College. Textiles research in the 
Experiment Station has strengthened 
this area of work and has made many 
facilities available to home economics 
majors. 

A new course, Family Clothing 
Problems, was offered last fall at the 
College. Thirty-five students, under 
the guidance of Mrs. Deanie Mathieu, 
participated in such activities as com- 
parative shopping, evaluation of 
ready-to-wear and home-tailored gar- 
ments, judging quality of men’s suits, 
and demonstrations on care and stor- 
age of clothing. One feature of the 
course was the selection of a minimum 
wardrobe for a two-week Christmas 
holiday and packing it in a 27-inch 
bag. 

Margaret O’ Laughlin, who retired 
as head of the department of home 
economics at New Mexico A & M 
College in 1953, was killed in a car 
collision at her home in Hays, Kan- 
sas, in 1957. 

Faye A. McCarthy, recently of 
Texas Technological College, has 
joined the staff at Eastern New 
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Mexico University as assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics. 

Maria S. Friesen, co-ordinator of 
home economics at Eastern New 
Mexico University, who was on sab- 
batical leave to work toward her PhD 
at Ohio State University, has returned 
to the staff. 

NEW YORK. Two members of 
the faculty of the New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cor- 
nell University have retired: Dorothy 
C. DeLany, administrative specialist 
in extension studies for the College, 
and Mrs. Helen Powell Smith, head 
of the textiles and clothing depart- 
ment. Mrs. Smith has been succeeded 
by Dr. Margaret L. Brew, recently 
of the Institute of Home Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, and 
formerly on the staffs of Oregon State 
College and the University of Min- 
nesota. 

Elizabeth Hurley has been ap- 
pointed co-ordinator of the food ad- 
ministration department of the Roch- 
ester Institute of Technology as suc- 
cessor to Ferne King, who died in 
September 1957. Miss Hurley's ear- 
lier experience has been with the 
YWCA and G. Fox Company of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, and as dietitian at 
Purdue University and the University 
of Rochester. 

NORTH DAKOTA. “Let's Tell 
North Dakota about Home Econom- 
ics” was the theme of the March 22 
meeting of the North Dakota Home 
Economics Association in Bismarck. 
Speakers were A. June Bricker of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York City, and Betty B. 
Olson of the Consumer’s Institute of 
General Electric. The luncheon was 
a birthday celebration with contribu- 
tions swelling the Association’s scholar- 
ship fund. 

A committee of 12 is working in 
the Association to establish better 
communications throughout the state, 
with activities planned for a two-year 
period. Committee members consist 
of college club members, homemak- 
ers, and those engaged in business, 
extension, and teaching. 

Home experiences and effective in- 
terpretation of the homemaking pro- 
gram were emphasized at day-and-a- 
half conferences for homemaking 
teachers at Bismarck, Grand Forks, 
Minot, and Valley City during March. 

OHIO. “Person to Person—The 
Line Is Open” will be the communica- 
tions theme of the Ohio Home Eco- 
nomics Association’s Cincinnati 
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meeting from April 17 to 19. Speak- 
ers will include Henrietta Fleck of 
New York University; Ida Jean Kain, 
newspaper columnist; and Betty Ruth 
Joyce, AHEA field secretary. 

One scholarship will be awarded in 
1958-59 by the Association to a grad- 
uate of an Ohio high school for study 
of home economics at an Ohio college 
or university. 

The institution management com- 
mittee reports the following recent 
developments: (1) the recqgnition of 
school lunch as an integral part of the 
school program; (2) the realization 
that courses on the school lunch— 
operation and management—in col- 
leges and universities are needed; and 
(3) the demand by school lunch per- 
sonnel for more instruction on the 
local level. The committee is plan- 
ning two “Professional 
Opportunities in the School Lunch 
Program” and “Recruitment of Mem- 
bers.” 

The Cincinnati-Dayton HEIB 
groups had as speakers at recent meet- 
ings C. T. Gerhart, art director of 
packaging and advertising for the 
Procter & Gamble Company, who dis- 
cussed “Food Photography”; Mere- 
dith Jones of Family Service, who 
spoke on “Budgeting”; and Verna 
McCallum of Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., 
Indianapolis, chairman-elect of the 
home economics in business section of 
the AHEA. 

The Franklin County Home Econ 
omists in Homemaking met at the 
home of President and Mrs. Novice G. 
Fawcett of Ohio State University on 
March 13, when Charles Schildknecht 
of the Schoor Furniture Company dis- 
cussed decorating ideas used in the 
recent redecorating of their home. 

The program for the Fourth Bien- 
nial Conference on Human Nutri- 
tion, presented by the Ohio Nutrition 
Committee and held at Ohio State 
February 28 to 
March 1 under the co-chairmanship 
of Mary Brown Patton and Izola 
Williams, emphasized newer knowl- 
edge of nutrition and putting knowl- 
edge into practice through nutrition 
education, especially in the elemen- 
tary grades. Speakers included Gil- 
bert Forbes, Helen A. Hunscher, Ruth 
Leverton, Fredrick J. Stare, MD, and 
Charlotte Young. 

“Career Tours” for college fresh- 
men have been featured by the School 
of Home Economics at Ohio Univer- 
sity in Athens to let the students hear 
home economists on their jobs explain 


brochures: 
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opportunities in their areas of the 
field and the type of work involved. 

Farm and Home Week at Ohio 
State University from March 25 to 27 
included consideration of food mar- 
keting from the points of view of both 
producers and consumers and co- 
operative community planning, includ- 
ing family living and community and 
educational programs. 

Helen A. Hunscher of Western 
Reserve University is chairman of a 
committee to study the broadening of 
American Dietetic Association mem- 
bership. She reported on the first 
years work of the committee at the 
ADA convention in Miami. 

OKLAHOMA. The first postgrad- 
uate internship for school food 
service supervision to be offered in 
the United States has been authorized 
by the administration of Oklahoma 
State University to begin June 1. The 
course has been developed because 
numerous requests for some years 
have shown that advanced training 
for school lunch administrative staff 
is needed and desired. This proposed 
internship was presented to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American 
School Food Service Association at its 
annual meeting in St. Louis in No- 
vember, and approval was given of 
the plan. Those accepted for the in- 
ternship will spend a minimum of two 
semesters or one semester and two 
summer sessions at the Unive rsity. 

The only school food service organ- 
ization that to date has signified active 
participation in the program is the 
Oklahoma City Public School Cafe- 
terias. 

Further information, including ap- 
plication forms, may be secured from 
Miss Mary E. Leidigh, associate pro- 
fessor of food, nutrition, and institu- 
tion administration, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater. Miss Leidigh 
will direct the internship. 

OREGON. “Home Economics— 
Opportunities Unlimited” will be the 
theme of the Oregon Home Econom- 
ics Association’s convention on April 
25 and 26 at Oregon State College. 

A $1,284 budget has been adopted 
by members of the Association council 
for 1957-58. Included is the annual 
$500 college scholarship for Oregon 
girls who enroll in home economics. 

George Griffis, vice-president of the 
Pacific National Advertising Agency, 
gave home economists tips on how to 
sell home economics at the annual 
“Getting to Know You” HEIB dessert 


meeting in Portland. 
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Just Between Us... 4 
from Marthe. logan. Home Economitl rs 


» Research Laboratories, Swift & Company 


A Look at Future Cookery! 


Imagine a 5 lb. beef roast cooked rare in 
25 minutes, strips of bacon crisped in 
2% minutes. That’s some of the exciting 
news from our experimental kitchen 
where the new electronic cooking center 
has been installed. This new method is as 
amazing as a satellite! Frozen foods are 
ready in a fraction of the usual time. And 
you can cook on your finest china or a 
paper plate! Our tests with electronic 
cookery are just one way in which we 
keep ahead of the times here at Swift. 
It’s part of our program to keep you in- 
formed of exciting developments in foods 
and their preparation. 


Yours FREE... Over 100 Hamburger Recipes! 


Did you know that 24% of all beef consumed 

in America is in chopped form? That’s an 

increase of 100% since World War II. Easy Ow & nes ii 
to fix and versatile, ground beef is ideal for Hombung es ed 
teaching pan-frying, broiling or baking in wt comnes 

class. As a lesson aid for you, we’ve prepared 

a booklet titled: ‘““Our Best Hamburger 

Recipes.” It contains over 100 ways to use 

this popular meat, plus buying and storing 

tips. For free copies for your students 

(limit of 50) just send us your request. 


How a Product is Born! 


Each new product in your food store is 
usually the result of many steps of devel- 
opment involving months of work. An 
example is Swift’s Premium Ham Quicks, 
a canned meat item recently introduced. 
Here in the Martha Logan department, 
we participated in its development by 
conducting ‘taste tests, determining con- 
sumer uses, writing label copy, cooking 
directions and serving suggestions. The 
“‘Quicks”’ are tasty sticks of lean, sugar- 
cured, chopped ham with a delicate 
smoked flavor. Delicious and easy to fix, 
they are another excellent choice for 
lessons on planning breakfast, luncheon 
or dinner. 


My best, Wartia 


for Swift & Company 
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“This Is Home Economics” is a 
weekly 15-minute television show the 
School of Home Economics at Oregon 
State College is producing for KOAC- 
TV, the new educational television 
station in the state. Talent is drawn 
from residents, staff members, and 
home economics students. 

Mrs. Margaret Dorrance Potter, 
Oregon Extension Service clothing 
specialist, died in a Portland hospital 
on December 19. A former clothing 
teacher at the University of Washing- 
ton, Mrs. Potter joined the OSC exten- 
sion staff in January 1956. She re- 
vised the beginning sewing bulletin 
“Sew, It’s Fun” and the Clothing III 
bulletin “Charmingly Yours” and was 
also the author of the 4-H project bul- 
letin “Bachelor Clothing I.” 

Ruth Gustavson and Frances 
Watts, former Minnesota extension 
agents, have joined the Oregon Exten- 
sion Service as county home economics 
agents. 

Frances Barnick has been ap- 
pointed home economist with the 
Oregon Wheat Growers League to 
succeed Naida Whybark Skinner, 
who now lives in Seattle. 

Mrs. Betty Ashbaugh of Portland 
has been named home economist for 
the American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil of Denver to do educational and 
promotional work with lamb in Ore- 
gon. She succeeds Mrs. Sybil 
Shearer, who recently moved to 
Seattle. 

Mrs. Martha Reilly, who has been 
an instructor in institution manage- 
ment and in school lunch programs at 
Kansas State College and in Hawaii 
and Everett, Washington, has been 
added to the school lunch staff of the 
Portland Public Schools as assistant 
co-ordinator of cafeterias. She super- 
vises the 64 elementary school cafe- 
terias. 

Mrs. Susan West, also an assistant 
co-ordinator of cafeterias, supervises 
the 11 high school cafeterias in the 
Portland public schools. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Mrs. Virginia 
Jones Carney, home economics di- 
rector for Calgon Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has been elected vice-president 
of the Electrical Women’s Round 
Table. She will be in charge of chap- 
ter organization and new memberships 
and will assume her new duties on 
July 1. 

Dorothy O'Connell has been ap- 
pointed midwest regional home econo- 
mist for the household products de- 
partment of Calgon Company. She 
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was formerly on the Pittsburgh home 
office staff. 

RHODE ISLAND. Mrs. Mae B. 
Keighley of Wakefield is now the edi- 
tor in charge of food news and features 
for the Providence Journal, Evening 
Bulletin, and Sunday Journal, replac- 
ing a system under which each paper 
has used its own food writers. Mrs. 
Keighley had been food editor for the 
Providence Journal. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Mrs. Marlyn 
Stone, a 56 graduate of South Dakota 
State College, is home demonstration 
agent at Woonsocket. 

Jessie Bliem, home demonstration 
agent at Elkpoint, is transferring to 
Yankton effective May 1. 

VIRGINIA. Ella G. Agnew, first 
home demonstration agent in the 
United States, died in Richmond on 
February 5. For four years she edited 
the Southern Planter’s home depart- 
ment and from 1931 to 1943 was in 
charge of women’s activities under the 
Works Progress Administration in Vir- 
ginia. A home economics building at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute is named 
in her honor. 

WISCONSIN. Dean Alice J. Kirk 
of Stout State College will be chair- 
man of the home economics sectional 
meeting of the Biennial Conference of 
the Association of Wisconsin State 
College Faculties, to be held April 
18 at Oshkosh. 

Scheduled program speakers in- 
clude Pauline Isaacson and Ethel Hill 
of Wisconsin State College, Stevens 
Point, and Dorothy Knutson and Ann 
Noble of Stout State College, who, 
respectively, will discuss “Creativity— 
A Frontier,” “Methods of Challenging 
Students in the Field of Clothing and 
Textiles,” “Unlimited Horizons in 
Food and Nutrition,” and “As the 
Twig Is Bent... .” 

Omicron Nu, Phi Upsilon Omicron, 
and the Euthenics Club at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin sponsored the 
annual High School Hospitality Day 
in co-operation with the School of 
Home Economics on March 13. 

Alice Mallett, a teacher from 
Ghana, West Africa, and Mrs. Brita 
Ericksen from Uppsala, Sweden, are 
auditing home economics courses at 
the University of Wisconsin this 
semester. Mrs. Ericksen is also visit- 
ing off-campus teaching centers. 

WYOMING. Ruth Bumpas, pro- 
fessor of clothing and textiles at the 
University of Wyoming since 1927, 
expects to retire on July 1. She plans 
to travel next winter. 
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Another Mental Health film avail- 
able—The Bright Side (16 mm, 
black and white, sound, 23 minutes) 
—dramatizes the fact that day-to-day 
enjoyment of family living by parents 
can provide the best emotional climate 
for children to grow into happy, well- 
adjusted people. Available for rental 
at 16-mm film libraries. Write Mental 
Health Film Board, Film Service 
Dept., 13 East 37th St., New York 16, 
N.Y., for further information. 


Bringing the Consumer Point of 
View Into Government by Persia 
Campbell, consumer counsel to the 
Governor of the State of New York, 
discusses ways in which we, as con- 
sumers, can help influence the direc- 
tion and tempo of economic action by 
government in order to protect and 
promote consumer interest. This 29- 
page booklet is available from the 
Council on Consumer Information, 
Colorado State College, Greeley, for 
50 cents. 


There is much in the press these 
days dealing with special training for 
“gifted” children. In All Children 
Have Gifts, the author, Anne S. Hop- 
pock, State Department of Education, 
Trenton, New Jersey, asks us to con- 
centrate on children’s gifts rather than 
on gifted children. She feels that 
anything short of an attempt to help 
each child discover and develop the 
unique gifts which all have is un- 
democratic. This 32-page pamphlet 
is issued by the Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 1200 
Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C. Price 75 cents. 


The Committee on Education and 
Scholarships of the American Legion 
has issued a helpful, 70-page booklet 
called Need a Lift? which offers con- 
densed information regarding career 
opportunities and educational benefits 
for students who need a financial lift 
to continue their education. The 
booklet is available from Scholarship 
Information Service, National Child 
Welfare Division, The American Le- 
gion, P.O. Box 1055, Indianapolis 6, 
Indiana, for 15 cents. 





BAKEABANANA |! 


—discover a new vegetable that 
goes with meat, fish and poultry! 


ee, Bananas, a vegetable? That's right! When you bake bananas this 


new way, they have a mellow flavor that makes any favorite 


tte Sesh 


main dish taste better. And bananas, like many vegetables, have 
a well-rounded supply of vitamins and minerals. Bananas belong 


in the daily diet — a lesson on baked bananas can help you teach 
your students the fun of good nutrition. 
BAKED BANANAS 


4 firm bananas* 1'2 thsp. melted butter or margarine 
Peel bananas. Place in greased baking dish. Brush with butter or margarine. Bake 
in moderate oven (375° F.) 15 to 18 minutes or until bananas are tender easily 
pierced with a fork. Serves 4 

Baked bananas with currant jelly: Spoon red currant jelly over baked bananas, 
and serve hot with turkey. Good, too, with other poultry or beef 


" Baked bananas with curry sauce: Pour your favorite curry sauce over baked 
~. bananas. Serve hot with rice and shrimp, or other seafood 
™ y 


Baked bananas with mint jelly: Spoon mint jelly over baked bananas. Or try 


‘\ 


it with ham — delicious 


*U se all-yellow or slightly green-tipped bananas 


Bananas belong in the daily diet! UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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Sara Hervey Wa 
with Sucaryl, the 


Sucaryl 


fa 


reduced Chocolate Chiffon Pie sweetened 
tener that’s perfect for cooking and baking 


* 


Sucaryl is wonderful for tea or coffee, too, 


and leaves no bitter ajfter-tast 


Recipe for April 


from the Kitchen of 


Sara Hervey Watts Home Economics Consultant, Abbott Laboratories 


—_ 


Would you ever dream that you 
can stay waistline trim while you 
enjoy desserts as flavor-rich as 
Chocolate Chiffon Pie? The happy 
answer to keeping your best 
weight and still eating your best- 
loved dishes is Sucary!—the non- 
caloric sweetener that saves all 
sugar’s calories. Just 117 calories 
in each serving of this luscious 
pie when made with Sucary]l, 
compared to 214 calories if you 
used sugar. And you can’t taste 
the difference! 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES - 


___WEIGHT WATCHERS’ CHOCOLATE CHIFFON PIE 


tsp. oil Y% cup boiling water 
2 c. shredded coconut 
c. cold water 
tbsp. gelatin 


tbsp. Sucary! solution 


VY tsp. salt 
Y cup nonfat dry milk solids 
2 egg yolks 

Ya cup ice water 


Ye tsp. cream of tartar 
1 tsp. vanilla 
1 square (1 oz.) unsweetened 
chocolate 


Set aside. To cold 


Melt chocolate in double boiler; 


Brush 8 
water, add gelatin, Sucaryl, salt, vanilla; set aside 


pie plate with oil; coat sides and bottom with coconut 


add boiling water; cook and stir until smooth; remove from heat. Add unbeaten egg 
In chilled bowl, 
beat milk solids with ice water and cream of tartar on high speed until stiff peaks 


yolks; stir until blended. Add gelatin mixture; stir until smooth 
form. Add chocolate mixture slowly while beating on low speed. Pour into pie plate. 


Chill until set. Serves 6. 





FREE! Calorie-saving recipes with Sucaryl 


32 pages of wonderful, kitchen-tested low-calorie recipes by Sara Hervey 


Watts 


easy-to-follow instructi« 


A treasure for everyone who is sensibly cutting calories! Clear, 


ns and color illustrations make it an invaluable 


teaching aid for home 
Available 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, for juant 


economics classes 


it your irug store or write ABBOTT LABORATORIES, NORTH 





ties of this book, plus free sucary!1 


samples, for your classroor 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





since it gives all sugar’s sweetness, 


